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O the inhabitants of the above-mentioned 
provinces hunting and, still more, fish- 
ing are of an importance hardly to be esti- 
mated in Europe; and in any, be it the slight- 
est, description of these lands special atten- 


. tion must be directed to these branches of 


national economy, which are of small conse- 
quence in civilized coun- 
tries, There the colossal 
turtles, the pird-ruct (Su- 
dis gigas), and the laman- 
tin or peixe-boi, are cap- 
tured, as the tapir§, the 
wild hogs, and deer, are 
hunted, not for sport, but 
for subsistence, for the daily 
food of the inhabitants. 

The ox, though no 
longer an altogether un- 
known animal in these 
regions, is still strange 
enough ; and its meat will 
be rarely met with in the 
isolated huts of the In- 
dians and mestizoes, for 
the few heads of cattle, 
brought up-stream from 
the lower course of the 
Amazon by the fortnight- 
ly steamers, barely suffice 
to supply the wants of the 
little towns, such as Ma- 
nos, Santarem, etc.t Oth- 
er of our domestic animals 
also, such as pigs, goats, 
and sheep, are very rarely 
found near the huts of the 
tiverines, though the first 
would thrive excellently. 
A number of cackling 
hens, and perhaps a few 
ducks, are their only live- 
stock; as they give no 
trouble whatever, and find 
abundant food on the soft 
earth, and in the roots and 
fallen leaves near the cot- 
tages.—The marvelous bounty of Nature, on 
the one hand, and the innate disposition, con- 

*The Amazon and Madeira Rivers; Sketches 
and Descriptions from the Note-Book of an Ex- 
Plorer. From the German of Franz Keller. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

t From pird, fish; and ruci, red. 

+The population of the Brazilian coast, living 
on fresh and dried fish all the year round, go to the 
nearest town regularly on Easter Sunday to buy a 
piece of beef; for once a year, they say, one must 
have meat. 





HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE PROVINCES OF THE AMAZON* 


firmed by habit, to do as their fathers have 
done before them, on the other, will suffi- 


When caught, it is dragged on land, opened 
up the whole length of its back, the vertebrae 


ciently explain why Indians and mestizoes so | taken out, and the meat salted and dried in 


markedly prefer the life of hunters and fish- 
ers to the less exciting and more settled vo- 
cation of breeders of domestic animals, From 
his earliest years, the young Tapuyo (Indian 





SUBMERGED FOREST. 


of the Amazon Valley) accompanies his fa- 
ther either on the open river or on the inun- 
dated plains, where, in the cool shade of 
large trees, or amid the submerged tops of 
palms which are mirrored in the smooth, 
dark water, they quietly lie in ambush, pa- 
tiently awaiting the proper moment for 
throwing their harpoons into the broad back 
of the pird-ruci, a fish of three to four metres 
long, covered (as if it were armor) with big 
scales bordered by a sharp scarlet line. 





the sun. In its fresh state it is not very pal- 
atable; but, when prepared in this way, as it 
is largely consumed by both rich and poor 
from Pard to the froptiers of Peru, it makes 
quite an abominable dish, 
decidedly inferior to cod- 
fish. And this is not the 
worst of it, As the meat 
is very hygroscopic, and 
the atmosphere, especially 
in the rainy season, satu- 
rated with aqueous vapors, 
the foul smelling slices 
have to be Jaid out in the 
sun from time to time; 
and as the vendeiros (shop- 
keepers) in small towns 
like Manos seem to think 
no spot more appropriate 
for that operation than the 
pavement at their. doors, 
their neighbors and pas- 
sengers have the pleasure 
of at least smelling the 
nasty fish, if they have 
been lucky enough to es- 
cape it at table. 

Very different is the /a. 
mantin or manati, a fresh- 
water cetacean, which, de- 
spite its Portuguese name 
of peize-boi (ox-fish), de- 
rived from its broad snout 
resembling that of an ox, 
is no more a fish than its 
gigantic cousin of the sea, 
the sperm-whale. It abides 
especially in the quiet lakes 
on the borders of the large 
rivers, which are covered 
with a profusion of long 
reed-grass and wild-rice, 
the chief food of the peize- 
boi. Its flesh is fat and 
nice, and, when properly prepared, decidedly 
reminds one of pork. 

Although fishing is of far greater impor- 
tance than hunting to the inhabitants of these 
countries, for the simple reason that the lat- 
ter requires powder and lead, and a far cost- 
lier weapon than their own bow* or simple 








* Bows and arrows are used everywhere on 
these rivers for shooting fish and turtle; but only 
wild [ndians employ them for bunting on land. 
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iron hook, [ will spare the reader the inflic- | The only tokens which might betray the | mense bodily strength, who waylays the 


tion of a dry ichthyologic register of all the 
species and varieties that people the main 
stream and its endless 
ramifications. Their 
number has been aug- 
mented, by several 
hundreds, by the dis- 
coveries of M. Agas- 
siz, in his exploration 
in 1866, and some 
future explorer may, 
perhaps, discover as 
many more. It is 
quite a host of fresh- 
water fish which in- 
habits the yellow 
floods of the Amazon 
and its tributaries. 
Only some of them 
spread over the whole 
length of its course, 
while the mass (ac- 
cording to the obser- 
vations of Agassiz) 
are restricted to cer- 
tain localities; every 
section of the stream, 
indeed, having its 
characteristic species. A temporary transgres- 


monsters are their feet, which are turned 
backward; but such a trifle may be easily 


THE PIRA-RUCU (SUDIS GIGAS), 


| overlooked in the dark, which they always 


sion of their proper bounds sometimes takes | 
mulatto and Indian women tell their credu- 


place ; on the whole, however, the enormous 
water-net may be divided into several re- 
gions, which differ more or less sharply in 
their fauna. 
vegetation, variety of formation of the banks 
and of the river-bed, its depth, and especially 
the greater or minor declivity, doubtless. de- 
termine these restrictions. 


The most constant companions of the | 


traveler on the Amazon are the dolphins, or 
botos.* 
affluents, and even to the smooths above 
them, they play around the boat. Being 
mammifers, like their oceanic brothers, they 
are compelled ever and anon to come to the 
surface to take breath; and they. deseribe 
therefore, in the water, a peculiar wavy line 
or cycloid, often leaping high into the air 
and returning, blowing and puffing, to their 
native element. One mvonlight night, on the 


choose for their mischievous excursions. Sly 


lous husbands wondrous stories of the adven- 


| tures they have had with the treacherous 


Some trifling differences in the | 


botos, which took the shape of their absent 


spouses so completely that the poor victims 
| only discovered their mistake when the 


From Pari to the rapids of the | 


pseudo-husbands took their way to the river 
and sprang into it with a loud snort. In 
consequence of this widely - spread super- 
stition, the dolphins are very rarely hunted, 
though it is so easy to harpoon them, and 


| though they yield an excellent train - oil. 


They multiply, therefore, within the boun- 
daries assigned by Nature. 

Another fabulous aquatic monster, in all 
likelihood a near relation of our celebrated 
sea-serpent, is the so-called minhocdo (big 
worm), 2 snake of such immense size that 


| the riverines assert with all seriousness that 


Upper Madeira—it was at the mouth of the | 


Jammary—our boats were surrounded’ by a 


troop of them, that played about, snorting | 


and splashing, and making such a noise, as 
though hundreds of mermaids were pursued 
by bearded mermen, that we could not get a 
wink of sleep all night long. 

This noisy play, those sounds that seem 
so strange for animals of fish-shape, and their 
obvious passion for the society of men (they 
accompany the boats sometimes for long dis- 
tances, in troops of thirty and forty), may 
have given rise to the evtravagant tales re- 
garding them, which are stoutly believed by 
the whole population of the country, from 
the half-savage Tapuyo and Mameluco to 
the rich Portuguese vendsiro. The botos are 
represented to have the property of assum- 
ing the human shape from time to time, of 
walking among us like other Christians, and 
of being especially dangerous to the fair sex. 


* From a popular Portuguese word, dole, jump. 





the river rises or falls. as the monster either 
euters,or leaves it. It,is also called mae 
@agua (mother of. waters), which name it 
shares, though, with a sort of Brazilian: Lo- 
relei, haunting the picturesque fall of the 
Taruma, a little influent of the Rio Negro. 
This beautiful maid with golden, hair—wheth- 
er she combs it with.a golden comb, like the 
German Lorelei, has. not. yet ,been ascer- 
tained—bewitches with her loveliness any 
man who sets eyes on her. Madness over- 
powers his senses, and he is deprived of 
ability ever to find the way back to his cot- 
tage. Therefore the narrow glen which the 
siren has chosen for her abode, and whose 
umbrageous depth is uninvaded by sunbeam, 
is regarded with superstitious awe, and no 
Tapuyo will venture to stay at nightfall at 
any place within hearing of the roar of the 
haunted fall. 

Another dreaded ghost of the forest, 
though it be not by far of so lovely a shape, 





is the caepdra (eda péra, man of the forest), 
an ugly old man covered with hair, of im- | 


hunters and twists their necks. Any unu. 
sual sound in the woods is ascribed to the 
caepéra, and only ab. 
solute silence and 
motionless cowering 
under bushes and 
branches will, it is 
thought, avail to save 
from his dreadful 
claws. Incredulous 
people are forced by 
urgent entreaties, or, 
if need be, by men- 
aces, to comply with 
these arrangements, 
in order not to rouse 
the wrath of the 
totally invulnerable 
monster. If large, 
man-like monkeys, 
such as the gorilla, 
the chimpanzee, and 
the orang - outang, 
were to be found in 
the Brazilian forests, 
this widely - spread 
superstition would 
admit of easy ex- 
planation; but even the liveliest hunter's 
fancy is not equal to so hideous an exaggera- 
tion of such poor representatives of “ our 
cousins’ as are howling-monkeys (or darri- 
gudos), and the origin of the fable is certain. 
ly to be sought only in the gloomy belief of 
the Indians, who fancy themselves pursued at 
every step by demons and witchcraft. More- 
over, every tribe has its own hunting-cus- 
toms, or rather hunting - superstitions, for 
here also the sons of Nimrod are more in- 
clined to credulity than other mortals. The 
Coroados of the south will not taste the meat 
of the deer, lest they should lose their rich 
black hair; or the protuberance on the neck 
of the tapir, which is the best morsel, lest 
they should lose the love of their wives. In 
the same way they avoid the meat of the 
duck and ofthe cutia, a very savory rodent, 
lest their children should acquire big, ugly- 
shaped feet and ears. He who has shot the 
deadly arrow must not eat of the game if he 
would have steady aim and good luck for the 
future ; and the women. also, to the evident 
advantage of their selfish, law-giving halves, 
are prohibited from the eating of many ani- 
mals.* 

The fishes apparently are not subject to 
the same objections, and every means seems 
lawful for their capture: hooks, bows and 
arrows, casting-nets, and drag-nets, that are 
spread out in a wide circle and drawn in 
on shallow sand-banks, sometimes filled with 
exceedingly rich spoil. At some points 
whole tribes will unite, as the above-men- 
tioned Coroados of Parané, in the operation 
of forcing them, by raising little stone dikes 
upon and between the bowlders of a current, 
to take a certain channel so controlled bya 
plant-work of bamboo that at the upper end 
the water rushes into it with considerable 


* The best species for eating are the surubin, 
pintado, bagre, tambaki, tucunaré, pird-rdra, piran- 
ha, ete. 
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force, yet leaves it perfectly dry a little far. 
ther down, whence it escapes through the in- 
terstices. As these parys (as the contrivances 
are called by the Coroados) are usually fitted 
up at the season of the multitudinous return 
of the fish after spawning up-stream, few of the 
larger ones escape their fate ; and their pro- 
fusion would be seriously impaired in streams 
with parys, if these were not regularly de- 
stroyed every year by the floods. 

One mode of fishing practised on the 
Mamoré (though it be not very frequently) 
is too singular to be passed over in silence. 
At certain seasons millions of small fish 
move up-stream in dense swarms. These 
migrations, which occupy several hours, are 
awaited by the Moxo Indian, who takes up a 
standing position in the shallow water, near 
the shore or near a sand-bank, provided only 
with the edvo, a sort of conical basket, with- 
out bottom, carefully made of laths of a 
heavy palm-wood joined by plait-work. This 
basket he throws at the passing fish, which 
he can afterward, at his leisure, take out by 
the smaller opening at the top, provided the 
water is not higher than the cévo itself. 

Another method—the worst of all, since 
it destroys both the old ones and the spawn, 
the eatable and the uneatable together, leav- 
ing generally the greater part of them as a 
meal for the wrubdiéis (vultures)—can be ap- 
plied only in smaller sheets of water, in the 
little lagoons or pools left by the retiring 
floods. A poisonous creeper, cipo timbé 
(Paullinia pinnata, L.),* is crushed, and the 
sap thrown into the water, which in a few 
minutes will be covered with dead fish of all 
sizes, the eating of which does not seem to 
endanger the health. Though [ think this 
mode of fishing worthy only of barbarians, I 
should not have hesitated once to use the 
poison, had one of the plants been at hand. 
It was at the Salto de Theotonio, the most 
considerable of the cataracts of the Madeira, 
where a rugged reef 
of ten metres height 
crosses the river-bed. 
A great number of 
pools had been left by 
the receding floods in 
its holes and on shore, 
just about where the 
fish probably had tried 
to pass the fall in 
lateral channels, or by 
leaping and bounding 
over the breaks to 
continue, in the smooth 
above, their search for 
an appropriate place to 
deposit their spawn. 
In the largest of these 
pools many hundreds 
of gigantic fish had 
been cut off from 
the main stream, per- 
haps weeks before 
our arrival, and were dying slowly in the 
warm water of the basin, which was im- 





* Besides this, there are afew other similar 
plants used in the same way: Goyana-timdd, Pis- 
cidia erythrina (Vell.) ; Taraira-moira, Cocculus 
terme (Mart.); Conami, Euphorbie et Ichthyothe- 
re (Mart.). 








pregnated with every variety of putrid 
matter. We counted already more than 
five hundred bodies of large, dead fish 
in every stage of decomposition, floating 
upon the surface of the slimy, green water, 
and emitting pestiferous exhalations. From 
time to time a huge surubin rose from the 
depth and moved slowly, almost torpidly, 
through the thick element. Some dozens of 
black vultures (wrudis) looked sharply and 
anxiously at us, and at the foul pond, their 
richly-laden table, the while sitting rigid and 
motionless on the neighboring rocks with 
their wide wings opened to the evening 
breeze, probably to air their feathers. They 
reminded us, in their immobility, of the 
bronze eagles on the crown of some old tower. 
In spite of the sickening aspect, we had the 
greatest difficulty to prevent our Indians 
from harpooning the half-dead fish and mak- 
ing themselves seriously iJl with this nau- 
seating food, although they had, with but lit- 
tle trouble, succeeded in taking a large quan- 
tity of wholesome fish below the fall, in the 
bays and creeks of the shores, and at the 
mouth of a small rivulet. 

We were taken with the strange shape of 
the “ rays,” whose broad wings and project- 
ing eyes are to be met, it is usually supposed, 
in salt-water only. We caught some speci- 
mens that measured more than a metre from 
the extremity of the head to the tail, which 
is armed with a horny sting of a finger’s 
length. These rays were of a grayish brown, 
with black spots encircling a yellow point. 
They are much feared by the Indians for their 
sting, which is, indeed, well calculated, with 
its double edge and finely dentated point, to 
inflict excruciating wounds on the bare foot 
of some bather who may incautiously trample 
upon the creature as it lies lurking for spoil 
half buried in the mud of the shallow banks, 

The piranhas are broad fishes of little 





more than a span’s length, which have liter- 











THE LAMANTIN. 


ally torn to pieces many a daring swimmer. 
Their two rows of projecting teeth, which 
are sharp as needles, are the more to be 
dreaded ag the terrible creatures are almost 
always together in hundreds, and they throw 
themselves upon their victim with the rapidity 
of lightning as soon as the water has been 





dyed with the blood of the first bite, each in- 
dividual one of the dreadful, snapping little 
jaws tearing off a piece of flesh. Without any 
doubt, these piranhas are a much greater ob- 
stacle to bathing than the jacarés (croco- 
diles), whose victims are far less numerous 
than is generally believed. 

Another dangerous animal, though in a 
different way, is the candirié, an almost trans- 
parent, thin little fish, of less than a finger’s 
length, which penetrates with eel-like nimble- 
ness into the orifices of the bathers, and 
causes many fatal accidents, according to the 
reports of the riverines. 

So much for the scaly inhabitants of this 
immense water-net. I trust I have succeeded 
in giving an idea of the incredible variety of 
their forms, which surpass the analogous 
fishes of our rivers both in beauty and in 
number, even as these gigantic streams sur- 
pass our noblest rivers in size, 

As for hunting, it is followed much less 
by the half-civilized mestizo population of the 
Amazon Basin, although its endless forests 
are full of game, than it is in that of the 
Plata, in the neighboring province of Matto 
Grosso. 

The noblest and most generally pursued 
game is the anéa (tapir), that representative 
of the pachyderms in the New World which 
in the Old is found at only a few places in 
India. It flourishes in extraordinary numbers, 
yet does not herd together in troops, on the 
densely-wooded shores of all the tributaries 
of the Amazon and La Plata. All the nar- 
row gorges and moist ravines, clad with rich 
vegetation, and the forests on the shores of 
murmuring rivulets, and near the roaring 
cataracts of large rivers, are sure to shelter 
that diminutive of the elephant. At early 
dawn it leaves its quiet nook behind thorny 
bambusacee, or leafy bushes, and walks gravely 
to the river by deeply-trodden paths of its 
own engineering, for it thoroughly enjoys a 

. cold bath in the morn- 
ing; and often, when 
quickly doubling some 
sharp bend in the 
river, we surprised it 
sitting in quiet ma- 
jesty up to the neck in 
the water. It swims 
and dives with aston- 
ishing agility ; and it 
may be the sense of 
greater security in the 
aqueous element, or it 
may be a longing for 
a refreshing bath after 
a tumultuous flight, 
which impels it always 
to take the shortest 
cut to the river when 
pursued by the dogs. 
But it runs to its own 
destruction; for there 
stands the hunter, mo- 
tionless and ready for his. shot, in his light 
canoe, which is screened from observation 
by overhanging boughs. Rifle and bow, 
however, are scarcely wanted. If the river 
is of any breadth, the snorting and pant- 
ing animal, vainly diving here and there 
to escape the furiously biting and barking 
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hounds, is soon overtaken and killed, mostly 
either with a long hunting-knife or with a 
pistol by the occupant of the nutshell. If 
possible, it is harpooned before receiving the 
fatal blow, else it would sink to the bottom, 
and the hunter would have to await its rising 
again. 

Only the female ania, with her young cne, 
never flies before the dogs. She remains 
courageously in her retreat, endeavoring to 
protect with her own body the trembling lit- 
tle creature that creeps between her legs, and 
vents its anxiety in shrill, whistling sounds. 
Woe to the hardy cur that dares to leave the 
semicircle of its companions, barking in these 
cases from a safe distance, and to come with- 
in reach of thegrimdam! Her elevated short 
jaw bares some teeth that demand respect, 
and under her powerful forelegs the weak 
ribs of a dog would snap like thin reeds. At 
last, riddled with bullets, she falls down, a 
victim to maternal tenderness, on the body 
of her terrified offspring. 

If the hunter succeeds in protecting the 
latter against the fury of the pack, who are 
courageous enough now, and if he does not 
handle it too roughly, it will become as tame 
as a dog, even on the second or third day of 
its captivity (as I witnessed myself), and soon 
will abandon all thought of returning to its 
native wilds. As its food (grass, pumpkins, 
fruit, ete.) is easily procurable, it is not only 
possible but very easy to make it quite a do- 
mestic animal. 

In Curitiba, the capital of the province 
of Paran4, a stray tapir ran about the streets, 
and the negro boys used to ride upon it from 


FISHING WITH THE CéVvO. 


| morning to night. 
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A temperature of two or 
three degrees below freezing-point, not un- 
common there in June and July, did not ap- 
pear to incommode it in the least. 

Almost all the Jarger South American ani- 
mals are easily tamed ; the wild-hog, the deer, 
the guaty, the paca, and even the onga, not to 
speak of the monkeys, parrots, and gallina- 
ceous birds. Indeed, there is scarcely a 

house or cottage in all the Ama- 
zon region that does not swarm 
with jerimbabos (pet animals), 
such as araras, periquitos, mari- 
anitos, jacamins, jacutingas, mu- 
tuns, tucanoes, culias, pacas, mon- 
keys, etc., which sometimes are 
of the most troublesome and 
ridiculous tameness. The half- 
caste ladies especially are fond 
of their favorites, and often 
would not part with them for 
the world. 
sort of American boa-constric- 
tor) is often set free in the houses 
to kill rats, mice, and other ver- 
min, of which there is no lack 
anywhere. Small lizards, bats, 
and enormous spiders, are the 
most harmless of them ; scorpi- 
ons and Jacraias, whose sting is 
said to be exceedingly painful, 
being no rare guests, especially 
in old houses. 

Accidents from poisonous 
snakes are not so frequent as is 
generally supposed. The bite of 
the different species of jararacas 
and of coral-snakes will produce 


serious inflammations; but the | 
patient usually escapes if prop- | 


erly attended to; while the rat- 
tlesnake of the campos and the 
surucucu are said to cause cer- 
tain death. Yet I once saw a 
negro at Barbacena, in the prov- 
ince of Minas, who escaped with 





Even the gidboia (a | 





only a stiff leg after having been bitten bya 
rattlesnake. 

All the animals of these forests, birds in- 
cluded (with the single exception of the onga), 
eat clay * with great voracity, and may be 
found peacefully congregated, sometimes in 
great numbers, at favorably-situated spots, 
on steep, broken banks, for instance, whose 
reddish-yellow walls often show distinct traces 
of the teeth of a great many-species. On 
moonlight nights particularly, when the whole 
animal world is awake and more restless than 
usual, these barreiros (clay-pits), easily 
visible from the river, are excellent places 
for lying in ambush for all kinds of game; 
and, if he be lucky, the hunter may kill even 
a spotted or black onga, in quest, not of the 
clay, but, like the hunter himself, of deer or 
wild-hogs, which are an easy spoil for its long 
fangs and powerful paws. Anas, that is, 
full-grown ones, do not fall victims so easily. 
These pachyderms—thanks to their skin ofa 
finger’s thickness—dash so swiftly through 
the shrubs and bushes, with a weight that 
carries every thing resistlessly before them, 
that, in the first dense thicket of thorns and 
lianas, they violently disengage themselves 
of their terrible riders, who tightly clasp 
them round their necks, before the onga’s 
powerful clutches penetrate below their stout 
skin. 

In the endless virgin forests on the shores 
of the Parana, before us unvisited by Euro- 
peans for two hundred years at least, our hunt- 
ers shot, at the mouth of the Ivahy, an old 
tapir, which had evidently had a hard strug- 
gle with its sleek enemy. It had one eye 
only, and its broad back showed deep traces 





* Many, especially children, in these countries, 
share the same morbid craving; which often 
reaches euch a degree that not even the certainty 
of the most painfully miserable death awaiting 
them can cure them of it. As a desperate expecl- 
ent, negro slaves sometimes are forced to wear 
iron masks, which are only taken off during the 
meals when the overseer is by. 
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of the onga’s claws. And thus this poor 
patriarch of the woods, who had escaped the 
tooth of the tiger, at last fell a victim to the 
bullet of one of our half-caste Indians. 

The meat of the tapir is excellent, tasting 
much like beef. The fat haunch on its neck, 
covered with long black bristles, is a delicacy 
which would do honor to the table of a Lu- 
cullus; and equally esteemed are its short 
trunk and the feet, which yield, when boiled, 
a rich jelly. The Indians and mestizoes 
usually prepare the head in the following 
manner, which also serves for whole hogs 
and other game: A number of pebbles, of 
the size of one’s fist or larger, are thoroughly 
heated in the fire, and then carefully placed 
in a hole prepared for their reception, two or 
three feet deep. The anta’s head (or the pec- 
cari), wrapped in banana or heliconiac leaves, 
is laid thereon ; another layer of glowing-hot 
stones, together with more leaves, is put over 
them, and the hole filled up with earth. At 
the end of six or eight hours a supply of the 
best and juiciest roast-meat will thus be ready. 

Besides the tapir, two species of wild-hog, 
and several kinds of deer, are especially ap- 
preciated. Among the latter is an exceeding- 
ly pretty one, scarcely three spans high. Stags 
(and very powerful ones, too), whose antlers 
are much thicker in proportion and taper 
much more sharply than those of the Euro- 
pean species, are found only in the campos, or 
prairies, 

Of the wild-hogs, even the larger variety 
is considerably smaller and weaker than the 
European class ; and, though they are togeth- 
er by hundreds, and the Brazilian hunters 
generally bring them down at close quarters, 
we never heard of any damage occasioned by 
them, beyond badly wounding some dogs. In 
the middle of the back, these animals bave a 
sort of gland, filled with a greasy, strongly- 
scented substance, reminding one of musk, 
which, when irritated or hardly pursued by 
the dogs, they emit through a small opening. 
As soon as the peccari is killed, it is the 
hunter’s first care to see that this gland is cut 
out, lest its foul odor should communicate it- 
self to the meat, and so render it uneatable.* 

The monkeys, the queerest and nimblest 
of all the inhabitants of the woods, who with 
infinite agility swing themselves, in numerous 
troops, from bough to bough, are often hunt- 
ed by the Brazilians ; but I should not advise 
a European to partuke of the sport. Their 
piteous cries, if they are not killed on the 
spot, their desperate, almost human gestures, 
and their excited examination of the bleeding 
wound, will more than suffice to spoil the 
pleasure of the day for any one of sensitive 
feelings. 

Fallinaceous birds, and parrots in endless 
variety, are found everywhere ; yet the latter, 
especially the long-tailed ardras, are exceed- 
ingly shy and very difficult to shoot, while of 
the former twenty or thirty together may 
sometimes be seen in the above-mentioned 
barreiros, or clay-pits. 





*The capivédra (water-hog), a rodent of the 
shape of the Guinea-pig, but of the size of our 
tame pig, has a similar gland on the back of its 
nose, the contents of which smell even worse, if 
that be possible; and for this reason the capivéra 
is seldom hunted. 





MARCELLA. 
A RUSSIAN IDYL. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir became necessary for me to accompany 
Alexandre now, every morning, to Zolobad. 
He avoided being alone with Marcella. Their 
harmony was disturbed. Marcella loves him, 
but she fights against this love with the in- 
domitable energy of a virgin nature: and 
thus that which is a joy and hope to him be- 
comes in her suffering and torment: To see 
the turn things were taking, one might have 
concluded that all would end badly, as in 
the song. It was not happiness; still less 
a game. It was a strife of two strong na- 
tures, whose hostility grew out of the con- 
sciousness which each felt as to the power 
of the other; and it was aggravated with all 
the violence of their love. 

She showed him almost hatred—she was 
ferocious, savage, with him. Is it a question 
of instruction, the field or the cattle claim 
her; yet hardly a quarter of an hour passes 
until she returns. When he speaks, when he 
relates a story, she remains seated apart ; but 
she listens to him, she devours him with her 
eyes. Yet, never a question, never a word 
does she address to him. She does not wel- 
come him when he comes, she does not con- 
duct him to the threshold when he goes. 

To-day when he arrived she was sitting 
before the cottage, absorbed in reverie. She 
blushed as she recognized our steps, but she 
seemed not to see us. 

“Good -evening, Marcella!” said my 
friend. 

“ Ah! is it you again, Monsieur Count ? ” 
—and she exploded with laughter. “ You 
have nothing, then, to do at home, since you 
come to derange us so often? They say, 
however, that things do not go on so smooth- 
ly with you as they might ?” 

The count made no reply. He entered 
and seated himself beside the old nurse. Af- 
ter a few minutes Marcella followed us, and 
began to rummage among her balls of thread. 
The count placed on a table his manuscript 
of “ Faust.” 

“ Here is the most beautiful poem in the 
world,” he said; “I have translated it for 
you.” 

“You might have spared yourself that 
trouble,” she said. “I am only a peasant; I 
cannot understand any thing. I have not 
mind enough for that.” 

“Tt is not mind which is wanting,” said 
the count—and he looked her full in the eyes 
—but it is sometimes the will. For some 
time past, you have been rude to us. You 
were not so always.” 

“Very well; then I am so now!” she 
cried, impetuously. “I am not a panna, a 
great lady; why shouldn’t I be rude? No 
one has ever taught me fine manners.” 

“Do not intrench yourself behind your 
ignorance,” he said, calmly. ‘“ Have I not 
given you lessons, like a brother? But you 





have not leisure to learn! Just as you 
please. If you wish to remain barbarian, be 
it so. I have enough to do in instructing 
myself. The world is so large, and the past 
lies yonder like another world ; and life is so 
short!” 

The grandmother arose, made a sign with 
her eyes, and went out. Alexandre followed 
her. On the door-step he turned and called 
me. We walked through the orchard to- 
gether, and then entered the fields ; none of 
us said a word. At last the old woman 
spoke : 

“Tt will be best, my child, for you to come 
here no more.” 

“Why?” Alexandre asked. 

“Goodness! Because—” 

‘“* Because Marcella cannot endure me ?” 

“No; because she loves you.” 

The count kept silence. As we returned, 
we saw, through the open window, Marcella 
seated before the manuscript which lay on 
the table, occupied in deciphering it, follow- 
ing the lines with her finger. Alexandre 
called her by her name. The poor girl shud- 
dered, pushed back the manuscript, and the 
next instant appeared on the threshold. 

“Very well,” he said; “but do you not 
think it is better to read together?” 

She did not dare to look at him. “If you 
will just have patience with me,” she said, at 
last, stammering—‘“ I do not know what ails 
me lately ; I have—” and she burst into tears, 
and fled from him. 

There was a threatened storm in the air. 
The sky was a sombre blue; the swallows 
skimmed along the ground; not a bird sung 
in the motionless foliage. The harvesters 
hed all come in from the fields— Marcella 
alone remained without. We could see at a 
distance her red kerchief. which rose and fell 
in the tall grain, like a corn-flower tossed by 
the wind, The count went out to fetch her. 
The first drops of rain fell heavily, and yet 
they did not come. 

“Go,. please, monsieur,” said the grand- 
mother, “and see what is the matter.” The 
old peasant-woman herself remained standing 
in the yard, shading her eyes with her hand, 
and looking earnestly. 

I crossed to the orchard. On arriving at 
the gate I saw, from the other side, Marcella 


and the count in an animated, almost vehe- _ 


ment conversation. Marcella, her head en- 
veloped in a fichu the color of fire, vaguely 
suggested a gypsy, ora demon. She held a 
sickle in her right hand, while she extended 
the other as if to repulse the count. She 
seemed to warn, to menace him, and he, pale 
as death, essayed to smile. Never was I so 
moved as at this moment. I hurried forward 
to join them. 

Marcella, still retreating, found herself, 
at last, backed against the orchard inclosure; 
she lifted the reaping-hook, and as he tried to 
restrain her, she struck him with it on the 
head. The blood gushed out instantly; but 
in the twinkling of an eye he had torn the 
sickle from her, and cast it far behind him. 
He then took her.in his arms; in vain she 
attempted to repulse him with ber hands; he 
pressed her to his bosom, while his blood 
flowed over her. 

The next day the count descended a little 
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later than usual to the garden, where we al- 
ways took breakfast. He hada bandage on 
his head, but appeared neither pallid nor weak- 
ened, though he had lost a good deal of 
blood; and he seemed in fine humor. 

“What do you think I shall do now?” 
he said to me, in a merry tone, and with a 
mocking smile. 

“That you will give up tormenting that 
brave girl.” 

“That brave girl I shall espouse, my 
friend,” he said. 

That night, after vespers, we were all 
seated before the cottage as if nothing had 
changed; though for two noble yet passion- 
ate hearts, between the waking and the sleep- 
ing, there had been a lifetime. Marcella 
was pale; her large, misty eyes remained 
fixed on the ground. The count, seated be- 
side her, read to her the last act of “ Faust,” 
the tragic adventure of the fair-haired Mar- 
guerite, All understood the allusion, even 
the old Nikita, who leaned his chin on his 

* horny hands, and whose honest face expressed 
a real sorrow. 

“Very well! What do you think of it?” 
said the count, when he had finished, as he 
laid the manuscript on Marcella’s knee. 

“ What do I think ?” she replied, without 
lifting her eyes. ‘“ What matters it to you 
what I think?” 

“Tt matters very much to me to know 
what you think of it,” he answered, calmly. 

“What do you want?” she said. “I, a 
poor girl—”’ 

“TI beg you, tell me your thoughts,” he 
said. 

All at once she lifted her head, and 
launched at him a firm, almost haughty, 
glance. 

“So be it. I wish to say to you ’—her 
voice vibrated mournfully — “ your Faust, 
who is so learned, and whom nothing can 
satisfy, seems to me a great fool; and his 
conduct toward the poor Marguerite is that 
of a scoundrel. Oh, do not laugh. I know 
what I am saying. A man who desired to be 
one of the kings of the earth, and almost a 
god—and what method did he take to show 
his puissance? He crushed a poor soul un- 
der his feet. I know I express myself badly, 
but—” 

“ There, I have understood you,” said the 
count; “that is as it should be; but you are 
as much heated as if I myself were this same 
Faust.” 

“T don’t know whether you are a Faust 
like that one,” replied Marcella, in a freezing 
tone; “ but this I know, I am not the Margue- 
rite that will throw herself on his neck.” 

Some days later, we were sauntering un- 
der the fine old trees in the park. The air 
was pure and soft; the sun gilded the foliage 
and the grasses, which the light breeze 
searcely moved. We were silent, and yet 
we both felt that we ought to talk. 

“My time is up,” I said at last; “I must 
leave you in a few days. Yet I do not like 
to go without seeing your future definitely 
fixed. Have you decided to make Marcella 
your wife?” 

“ Yes,” he responded, in a grave tone. 

“ You do not dread what your family may 
gay?” 





“* My friend,” said the count, and his heart 
overflowed, “I cannot live without her. But 
do not think I am blind; my resolution ac- 
cerds with my reason. I have ideas about 
marriage which experience and reflection for- 
tify and confirm every day. The foundation, 
the principle of the union of the sexes, is, with- 
out doubt, physical love—this desire which 
shoots through us like lightning. But the ne- 
cessity of a permanent alliance, an alliance 
which should last at least as long as one’s chil- 
dren are growing, gives birth to the need of 
an intimate union of souls. If, then, the satis- 
faction of the senses is the first condition— 
and I would add that this gains by physical 
contrast—moral harmony is equally neces- 
sary to the happiness of married people. 
And that which is above, higher than all— 
their work, their duties—must be mutual. 
Marriage, is it not the oldest, the purest, 
the wisest form of human association the 
world has ever known? The sharing of dif- 
ficulties is a law of Nature. It is not enough 
to say that each must labor for himself, in- 
dependent and isolated. No; woman must 
sustain us, interest herself in our occupa- 
tions, and take the special part that Nature 
has reserved for her. If man is bolder in 
conception, woman will be more careful and 
practical in execution; if he furnish the 
plan, the ideas, the composition, she will 
charge herself with the details. It is only 
associated work which can lead to equal 
rights in marriage—and it is the same in the 
state as in society. The actual inferiority 
of woman is the product of the education 
which she receives. Educate her like a free 
creature ; let her be a sharer in this serious 
thing called life; and she will soon learn bow 
to be your equal, your comrade, your associ- 
ate. It is an associate that I want; an as- 
sociate who will be at home with me in the 
barn, in the fields. Very well, then! I shall 
take a daughter of the peasants.” 

“ But that conformity of tastes and judg- 
ment which, according to your theory, is the 
condition of conjugal happiness ?” 

“Thave not chosen Marcella simply be- 
cause I love her,” said the count, “ essential 
as that is, nor because she is beautiful; and 
you will not easily find her equal in this re- 
gard among the frail young girls of our aris- 
tocracy. What delights me most in her is 
her candor. Does she know nothing? So 
much the better; I shall be her teacher. And, 
rest assured, she will not deceive my hopes; 
for she is marvelously endowed, and I have 
time enough before me to mould her.” 

“ But in the mean while?” 

“In the mean while,” he replied, resting 





his hand lightly on my shoulder—“ in the 
mean while she will learn how to interpret | 
me, for she possesses that fine instinct of the | 
heart which reveals to woman what our more | 
subtile mind vainly struggles to comprehend.” | 

That same evening the count returned to 
Zolobad with the intention of declaring him- | 
self. When he came home, his manner was | 
80 gay, so satisfied, that I did not doubt the 
success of his visit. 

“ Did you talk with her?” I asked, when 
he entered. | 

“Yes,” he replied, carelessly, drawing off 
his gloves. 1 


“Well?” 

“She has refused me,” he said, with a 
smile. 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Tt is justasIsay. I will tell you how 
it was brought about. We were seated on 
the old wooden bench ; the babies and adders 
taking their sweet milk together in the usual 
idyl fashion; the rest of the family still in 
the harvest-fields. I took Marcella’s hand, 
and said to her, ‘ Will you be my wife? [ 
love you.’ 

“She blushed and arose from the seat. 
‘Of what are you thinking?’ she stammered 
—‘ you and I?’ 

“Say rather, Marcella, that you do not 
love me,’ I said ; ‘that you are frank enough 
to acknowledge it.’ 

“*Who tells you that?’ she answered, 
quickly ; ‘ but what you ask can never be.’ ' 

“ And she looked at me. I wish I could 
tell you the expression of that look. Then 
she reéntered the house precipitately, and I 
—I mounted my horse and set off at a gal- 
lop.” 

“ And you are so calm ?” 

“T know that she loves me,” he said. 

“Who told you so?” 

“That mysterious voice which speaks 
within us. All do not hear it; but I—I trust 
myself to it always, and have never yet had 
reason to repent.” 


We had hunted snipe in the Grokhovo 
Marsh until nightfall. 

“Tt is time to go in,” the count said, and, 
firing his last charge in the ait, he threw his 
double-barreled fowling-piece over his shoul- 
der and whistled to his yellow English hound. 

“T must go and make my farewell visit to 
Zolobad,” I said, after a few minutes. 

“Are you, then, serious about leaving 
us?” 

“T must set off to-morrow,” I answered. 

“Then let us go to the village at once,” 
he said. 

We found the family at table, as it was 
their hour for supper. Old Tchornochenko 
arose to fetch our chairs himself, and in- 
vited us to partake of their repast. 

“See!” cried the count, “I believe you 
have some pirogui *—does Marcella prepare 
them?” 

“ Certainly,” said Dame Hania; “ do you ' 
like them, my child ?” 

“Yes; but they should be eaten with 
cream,” said the count. 

The carelessness he exhibited evidently 
wounded poor Marcella; she arose, left the 
table, and sat down on the stove-seat, in the 
darkest corner. 

“You shall have your cream,” said the 
old nurse.—“ Liska, go feteh it, quick !” 

The little Liska made one bound, and came 
back with a large bowl. 

“‘ Now eat, my child,” said old Hania. 

“ You will not have to tell me to do s0 
twice,” said the count. “I have been on foot 
since five o’clock this morning; I am hungry 
as a wolf, and I have always had a weaknes# 


for piroqui.” 





* Piroqué, a Russian national dish made of balls 
of brown flour seasoned with cheese. 
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He seated himself without ceremony, and 
began to eat greedily. When he had finished, 
old Nikita, wiping his own spoon carefully, 
began to talk. 

“They say, Monsieur Count, that you 
have taken a great deal of trouble to make a 
failroad for us; and they say—after that may 
it not very likely be true ?—that you propose 
to work our fields with steam instead of cat- 
tle. Can this be possible?” 

“ Quite possible.” 

“And suppose it to be possible,” con- 
tinued the good fellow, sighing, “‘are they 
not sinful, all these inventions? Don’t mind 
me, monsieur, don’t be angry ; but to us peas- 
ants all this seems contrary to religion ; and 
they say further, Monsieur Count, that you 
do all this because you do not believe in 
God; because you do not admit that man has 
an immortal soul; and because you believe 
he has a soul like that of a dog or a horse.” 

“T am going to answer you,” said the 
eount, “as concisely as I can. To believe is 
to hold as true a thing which we have not 
verified ; and we generally believe what we 


“We believe what God has revealed to 
us,” interrupted the peasant. 

“Has He revealed it directly to you?” 

“ No.” 

“You accept, then, what other men give 
you as having been revealed? I do not say 
you are wrong; but, for me, I must know. 
What service does your religion do you? It 
sustains you; it elevates you in your misera- 
ble life, in your rude labor; it teaches you to 
love your neighbor, and not to shrink from 
death. What will you say when I tell you 
that my philosophy teaches me the same 
thing? that it tells me not to run after pleas- 
ure, or a fragile and futile happiness ; but to 
bear my inevitable lot in silence, patiently, 
indeed with joy; to do good without ceasing; | 
to be active and industrious ; and to help my 
neighbor according to my power? This, my | 
friend, is why man has no right to stop; he 
must always march forward, and struggle to 
master the forces of Nature. You see us | 
eonstruct railroads, erect telegraphs, install 
machinery, so that we may bring men to- 
gether and break down the barriers which di- 
vide one people from another; so that man 
may be freed from the tyranny of the ele- 
ments, from servitude and wretchedness, and 
that his lot may continually grow nobler and 
better. Consequently, if there is any sin in 
the matter, it is you who must be accused, | 
when you revolt against railroads and ma- 
chines ; and, instead of condemning us, you 
‘ought to thank the good God on bended knees 
when the first locomotive crosses your val- 
ley.” ' 

The count, by little and little, had be- 
come heated, and the fire of his words was 
reflected, in some sort, in all their faces. His 
old nurse kissed him on the forehead. Mar- 
cella could not take her large, luminous eyes 
from him. 

The obstinate old peasant smiled in his | 
beard. 

“Monsieur,” he said, with wise delibera- 
tion, “ you have more religion than you are 
Willing to confess.” 

At these words Marcella could not re- 








strain her sobs, and she left the room pre- 


cipitately. We looked at her with surprise 
| burst into tears. 


as she went away. 
“ What is the matter with my daughter?” 
said old Nikita, shaking his head. 
The count arose. We took leave of our 
friends and set off. It was black night. I 
called, ‘‘ Marcella!” 


bid you good-by.” 


“ Wait,” she answered, in a voice drowned | 


in tears. She was in the garden. 

The count took the lead, and set off home- 
ward with his dog. Marcella approached me, 
and offered her hand without speaking. 

“Why do you weep?” I said; “ he loves 
you; make him happy. The destiny of the 
best of men is in your hands.” 

She turned and left me, still keeping si- 
lence. 


CHAPTER -V. 


I wrote to Count Komarof immediately 
upon my arrival in Vienna. A fortnight later 
I received his reply. Here it is: 


“ Lesno, October 17, 1857. 

“My pear Comrape: You would like to 
know, no doubt, what has occurred since your 
departure. I need not tell you that I con- 
tinued to go, every evening, to Zolobad, but 
that which will surprise you is the fact that 
Father Tchornochenko has desired to see my 
agricultural machines. 

“ Marcella has continued taciturn, but do- 
cile, almost humble before me, since the 
evening you went with me to bid her family 
farewell. I have pretended not to notice it. 


| Now let me tell you what happened, day be- 


fore yesterday, in the afternoon. You re- 
member the little serpents ? Well, the sun 
was still above the horizon, bis rays shining 
on the threshold of the cottage and the 


stones before the door. On one of these ! 


stones, a short distance from the house, a 
snake warmed himself in the sun. You know 
I like all animals. I drew near to play with 
the creature, but he raised himself suddenly, 
bit me on the hand, and then crawled rapidly 
across the yard toward the garden. At this 
moment Marcella appeared in the door. 

“**T wished to caress your little snake,’ I 
said, laughing ; ‘the young monster has bit- 
ten me.’ 

“* Bitten! What serpent ?’ she asked. 

“* Why, that one.’ 

“Her eyes followed the direction I indi- 
cated. Shegave a loud cry—‘ Jesus Maria!’ 
—then sprang at me, seized my hand, and 
glued her lips over the wound. 

“*What are you doing?’ I said, embar- 
rassed. She made a sign with her hand, 
which I understood at once. 

“Ts it, then, a venomous reptile °’ 

“ She inclined her head. 

“¢ And you are sucking the venom ? Great 
God !’ I cried, and I tried to release my hand, 
but she held it with a desperate effort until 
she judged all danger past ; then she spit out 
the blood, which had filled her mouth. 

“*But you,’ I said—‘ you have risked 
your life?’ 

“* Oh, but I would die for you!’ 


No response. “ Mar- | 
cella, I am going away to-morrow ; I wish to | 





“There was a passion in this cry which 
almost frightened me. Then all at once she 


“¢You shall live for me,’ I said; ‘ you 


| love me, you are mine!’ 


“She sunk on her knees; and, as the soul 
in the last dread agony calls on God, she 
cried : 

“Yes, I love you; I can no longer live 
without you! I am not worthy to be your 
wife, but I will be your servant.’ 

‘“‘T was moved beyond the power of speech. 

“*To with me as you please,’ she con- 
tinued, more calmly ; ‘I will leave my father, 
the children, the house where I was born, my 
country, if you say so. Oh, I will do every 
thing, every thing to follow you, my master, 
my adored master!’ 

“© You are mine,’ I replied; ‘ you shall 
follow me as my wife.’ 

“¢That cannot ’—she stammered— how 
can that be?’ 

“T was agitated indeed. I lifted her, 
folded her in my arms, and she wept on my 


bosom. Then I raised her head, and kissed _ 


her with my whole heart. She threw her 
arms around my neck, and her chaste lips 
sought my own. How can I describe to you 
this supreme moment? You understand me 
without words. 

“Ts it, indeed, possible that you can love 
me?’ the poor girl said again, stiii haunted 
by doubts. 

“¢Tt would be difficult not to love you,’ I 
replied. ‘Poor, darling soul! Where, then, 
should I find in this perverted world a heart 
worthier to beat against the heart of an up- 
right man ?’ 

“* Ah, my God!’ she said, simply, ‘I 
think I must die of this!’ 

“* You will not die—be calm,’ I said, fold. 
ing her closer in my arms, and she hid her 
head in my bosom. 

“You do not know how I love you,’ she 
murmured. 

“© Ves, I do, Isaid. ‘I have known it a 
long time. It was you yourself who would 
not know it.’ 

“*T felt it, she said, without raising her 
eyes—‘ I felt it from the first hour, but I did 
not understand myself. Sometimes I felt 
anger and hatred toward you ; at other times 
my heart arose in my throat; but the night 
you replied to my father it was as if some 
one had brought back my heart to me. I 
wished to ery out, “ You are right!” and I 
wished to help you install the machines, and 
build the railroads; and I knew all at once 
that I loved you, and that henceforth I loved 
not life without you. It was on this account 
that I fled to the fields, weeping such bitter 
tears.’ 

‘* Ah, if you had been there when I talked 
to the old people! Father Tchornochenko 
wiped his eyes with his sleeve, while the 
tears ran down his gray mustache ; and Dame 
Hania did not cease to ery, ‘My God! my 
God! have I lived to see this, my children, 
my dear children!’ 

“On Sanday next the bans will be pub- 
lished in the church at Zolobad, and then, in 
three weeks, a wedding! 

* Your friend, 
“ ALEXANDRE,” 
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* Leswo, November 12, 1857. 

“* My pear Frrenp: Marcella is my wife— 
and such a wife! I cannot tell you how 
beautiful and touching she was in her bridal- 
dress. After the nuptial benediction before 
the altar, she turned toward the crowd that 
filled the little wooden church, her eyes shin- 
ing with tears, and said to them: ‘Give me 
your blessing!’ and all blessed her. Pardon 
me—I am too happy fo write at length. 

“ ALEXANDRE.” 





Underneath, in letters traced by the hand 
of a novice, and leaning like wheat-sheaves, 
were the words : 


“T salute you with all my heart ! 
“* MARCELLA,” 


“ Lzsno, April 21, 1858. 

“ You are right, my friend: the rarity of 
my letters is a good omen; the happier we 
are, the less we talk. Paper, above all, has 
something of rash frankness which disgusts 
true sentiment. So I cannot talk to you; I 
ean only take you by the hand, at the hour 





of twilight, and lead you across the park to 
the thicket of white roses at the foot of the | 
grand stairway, where you can see and hear, 
without being yourself seen. 

“ Here is Marcella, in a white gown. Her 
beautiful hair shines on her forehead in nat- 
ural waves, caught behind in a simple coil, 
which gives to her head a severe, ideal ex- 
pression. The table is laid; she expects 
me. 

“She descends the steps, runs to meet 
me, throws herself on my neck; I encircle 
her waist with my arm, and we walk about 
the paths until Hendrik brings the tea-ket- 
tle. We talk of our affairs, and those of the 
whole country, and we continue to chat while 
she prepares the tea. Then—but where shall 
I find words to tell you all? The language 
of man is not yet fine enough to reflect the 
divine radiations of happiness. 

“Since this luminous apparition shines in 
the sombre apartments of the castle, and 
glides along the darkened alleys of the park ; 
since this silvery voice resounds through the 
gray halls of the antique house—you might 
think that a spell had been broken. For- 
merly here every thing had an air of dim 
decay ; you saw only dust and mould. Now 
every stone shines as if it were new; the 
roof seems gilded. The creeper covering the 
fagade which overlooks the park was about to 
die ; it has budded again as if by enchantment. 
A bush of myrtles has sprung up in a corner, 
the trees and flowers begin to grow as they 
never did before. Some doves have made 
their nest in the garden—we can hear them 
even here; and the swallows, which seemed 
to avoid these old walls, have come and es- 
tablished themselves in an angle of our bed- 
chamber window. On the barn there is a 





stork’s nest. The male has just gone in; he 
cackles with effrontery, and Marcella smiles 


and blushes; a sweet hope trembles in her 


soul. 

“Tt needed a woman like this to break 
the spell that weighed upon this ancient man- 
or of the waywodes. Is she not the sleeping | 
beauty of the woods, whom I have awakened | 
from her magic slumber ? 


“She is like the young eagle that learns 
to fly toward the sun, but would never learn 
unless he had eyes to bear the light. 

“ ALEXANDRE,” 


* Lesno, May 28, 1858. 

“. . . . Would you like to know in what 
way I mould her mind ? 

“ You know how our peasants teach their 
little ones to walk: they lead them to the 
fields, they place them on the smooth sandy 
paths, then leave them, and they walk. Just 
so I have taught Marcella: placing her at the 
first outset in the midst of my life of labor, 
and my intellectual life, and asking her im- 
mediately that which I wish to make her un- 
derstand. I am sure she herself does not 
know what day she learned to mount a horse. 
I put her in the saddle and she set off. In 
the same way she has learned French and 
German, by use, in chatting with me—as a 
child learns its mother-tongue. In like man- 
ner she appropriates ideas of all the sciences. 
The bear-skin which she uses as a descente de 
lit gives out flashes the moment she touches 
it with her naked feet; this is the time to 
talk to her of the electric fluid. A seal, cut 
into facets, furnishes a pretext to explain the 
effects of the prism; and so it is every day. 
She lives in an atmosphere of clearness and 
truth. By little and little she thinks; she 
reasons correctly ; she gets rigorous ideas of 
honor, duty, labor, law, personal rights, cus- 
toms, pleasures ; and she lives as she thinks, 
In the morning, on leaving the bed, we have 
a cold bath, after which we breakfast, and 
mount our horses, no matter for rain or wind. 
Until sundown she is busy, out-of-doors, in 
the house, having an eye to all that is going 
on, ordering every thing, arranging every 
thing. I see her, passing like a valleyrie on 
her black horse, and I can occupy myself 
quietly with the high direction of labor, for I 
know she will charge herself with all that 
concerns its execution. Before flying with 
her own wings, it was necessary she should 
learn to obey me. I said, such and such 
things must be done, and it was enough. If 
sometimes she had her own doubts as to suc- 
cess, her joy was all the greater in seeing my 
calculations realized, and her confidence in 
me grew accordingly. We have ordered our 
life with military precision. At noon, before 
we take our seats at table, and at the close 
of day, she comes to make her report with 
the seriousness of an old chevroned sergeant. 
During the day, we hardly see each other un- 
til the hour for dinner. After leaving the 
table, we take a little rest: we smoke our 
cigarettes, we read the papers, we play bill- 
iards, we fire at a target with our pistols. 
At night, our tasks ended, we take tea, and, 
while the water sings in the kettle, we chat, 
one of us reads, or, better still, we sit with- 
out speaking, hand in hand; she leans her 
head upon my shoulder, and we dream. 
Sometimes she falls asleep in this position ; 
and I lift her in my arms, and carry her into 
our bed-chamber — which the public never 
enters; its threshold is guarded by the 
household gods of Russian fairy-lore—the 
fantastic little gnomes with venerable white 
beards. 

“T must stop here, my wife has need of 


We have relaxed our duties, because 
So, in- 


me. 
she must avoid fatiguing herself. 
stead, we read together. 
“Good-by. Do not forget us! 
“ ALEXANDRE.” 


“ Lzsno, August 14, 1858. 

“My wife has given me a splendid boy, 
. . . » Father Tchornochenko, and my nurse, 
all the family, are here. The peasants come 
| from all their villages with offerings, asking 
| to see the child; and Marcella is never tired 
| showing him, with her quiet smile of mater: 
nal pride and felicity. 

“ At the baptism, the urchin will receive 
my name and yours, for you are to be god. 
father; and Eve’s husband, my brother-in. 
"law, shall hold him at the font in your place, 

“ Ah, my friend, I am very happy! My 
heart to you. ALEXANDRE.” 





In the autumn of 1863, after the end of 
the Polish troubles, I saw Count Komarof at 
Lemberg. His whole person had become in 
some manner more virile, and his eyes shone 
with satisfaction; this was the only change! 
saw in him. 

“Very well!” he said, when we were 
seated in my quarters, face to face, witha 
bottle of Tokay, “I think my theories upon 
marriage have had time to submit to practi- 
eal proofs. It is nearly six years since I saw 
Marcella for the first time; and I can say to 
you that we love each other more and more, 
day by day. You should see how the Count- 
ess Komarof holds her rank in the midst of 
the ladies of the nobility. And beautiful! 
—She is not yet four-and-twenty, and we 
have already three children.” 

“Whom do they resemble, the chil- 
dren?” 

“ Sacha, the eldest, who is just five years 
old, is the picture of his mother; Constan- 
tine, who walks alone already, takes after the 
Tchornochenko family; and Olga, who will 
soon be a year old, resembles me, they say. 
We have enough now to occupy us at home, 
above all on account of the children, and I 
cannot, any longer, do without my wife in my 
affairs. We are alike in this particular; for 
she will not choose an embroidery pattern 
without my advice; and I have no confidence 
in any project until I obtain her approbe- 
tion. I have therefore been obliged to bring 
into our household an old maid, one of those 
creatures of the good God who seem to live 
only for others. This is Mademoiselle Ba- 
bette, who has given Marcella lessons on the 
piano and in singing.” 

“ And Monsieur Tchornochenko, is he liv- 
ing?” 

“They are all alive and well. Wego to 
see them often with our children, and they 
make us frequent visits. My father-in-law— 
think of it !—hasan American plough, and has 
just installed an agricultural machine on bis 
farm. The peasants already call him & 
Suabian.” * 

“T will confess to you,” I said, “ that my 
ideas have for a long time tended toward 
your own.” 








* In Galicia, Suabian is the sobriquet given to 
the Germans, probably because all the German 
: colonies there were planted by the Suabians. 
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“ All roads lead thither now,” said the 
count, “for these are the ideas of the age. 
As for me, since you and I saw each other 


Jast, I trust I have made some progress. 


You cannot believe how much marriage con- 
tributes to our development. I owe as much 
to Marcella as she does to me, in this re- 
spect.” 

“And what are the new points of view 
that you have gained ?” 

“ As to being new, they are by no means 
so,” said the count, “but they are just. I 
have learned, for example, what satisfaction 
one finds in the fulfillment of duty. Do not 
fear that I am going to preach a sermon. 
AsI know but one law, ‘ Do nothing to your 


neighbor that you would not have him do to, 


you,’ so I know but one duty, which ex- 
presses all, and that is gratitude. Believe 
me, when we share every joy, every sorrow ; 
when we aid each other reciprocally, sus- 
tain, console each other day by day, we end 
by proving for each other an ineffable ten- 
derness, which unites us more and more as 
life’s illusions disappear.” 

“Ah! you confess then that you have had 
illusions ? ” 

“That follows naturally,” replied my 
friend. ‘“‘Must we always submit, in hum- 
bling ourselves? We renounce the tinsel, 
and gain the fine gold. What is so beauti- 
fulin marriage is this: it reunites the two 
factors of true happiness, enjoyments and 
renunciations. Love, which is self-abandon- 
ment, ceases to be a danger in marriage, be- 
cause the abandonment is reciprocal. What 
greater satisfaction can we feel than when 
we believe we are sacrificing ourselves for 
the happiness of one we love? For the rest, 
I must say that Destiny has done every thing 
to make duty easy for me.” 

“Go on!” I said. “You do not know 
how I rejoice to see you so content.” 

“Ah, my friend! a wife is a man’s salva- 
tion; what is it, from which she does not 
save us? She saves us from death in mak- 
ing us live again in our children. It is thus 
that I understand the mystery of redemption 
—my wife has made me comprehend it. One 
night I entered her chamber without being 
perceived. Our baby was then but eighteen 
months old. I saw him standing on a chair, 
laughing and gamboling with feet and hands; 
my wife was on her knees before him, her 
hands crossed, and gazing at him with a 
beaming face. It was a new revelation to 
me. I understood in an instant the ‘ Madon- 
na’ of Corregio—that Madonna who adores 
the Divine Child; and the marvelous picture 
became for me the purest symbol of human- 
ity. And, indeed, what is more human and 
more touching than a mother in adoration 
before her child? Here, all life’s enigmas 
are solved ; there is no more conflict against 
Nature; for it is Nature offering herself 
tous, We exist, we live, we love, to trans- 
mit life. And therefore there is no horror, 
no bitterness, comparable to the grief of 
4 mother who loses her child! ” 

The count ceased, absorbed in his own 
reflections. 


I saw Marcella and her husband two years 
ago. It was autumn. The tints of the land- 





scape, all the physiognomy of Nature in her 
maturity, recalled to me the hours passed in 
the society of my friend, when, one beautiful, 
clear, balmy day I pushed my horse in the 
direction of Lesno. On both sides of the road 
the cottages, half lost to view, the green and 
flowing meadows, shone in the sun like a 
Smyrna carpet. The forest was already enam- 
eled with scarlet and gold. The little limpid 
brook that seemed inseparable from the route 
traveled along with me over its white pebbles, 
and told me a thousand pleasant things. The 
young willows dipped their light branches in 
it, and played with the sparkling waves ; 
bees, butterflies, and silver- winged moths, 
courted the blue and rosy flowers that orna- 
mented its banks, and filled the air with their 
gentle, murmurous hum. I crossed the park, 
and alighted before the terrace-steps. Two 
Cossacks hurried to take my horse, and an- 
nounce me to the master of the house. 

The old manor had disappeared under the 
ivy, which climbed the balconies and enveloped 
the towers. The windows shone resplendent 
in the sun, whose rays shed on the gray walls 
a golden tint in fine harmony with the Slavo- 
Byzantine character of the edifice. The ter- 
race of the grand stairway was surrounded 
by an espalier of vines, whose grapes glis- 
tened in vermeil red. Rare roses were sown 
over the Jawn. In the park we heard the 
crooning of pigeons; and in all the corners 
of the chateau the swallows had glued their 
nests of clay. 

Alexandre soon appeared on the steps. 
He embraced me with effusion, and did not 
try to hide the tears that glistened in his 
eyes. We looked at each other for some 
moments without speaking, holding each 
other’s hands; then he led me into a draw- 
ing-room hung with red damask, and fur- 
nished with Persian rugs and carpets, bro- 
caded with gold. Though the count was now 
forty years old, he appeared younger than 
ever—young in body, mind, and heart. 

“Here comes my wife,” he said, after a 
few minutes. Marcella entered with a light 
step, extending her hands to me as soon as 
she she reached the door. I seized them 
warmly, and imprinted a kiss upon them. 

“You remain with us?” Alexandre asked 
me. 

“ No, I must not.” 

“And why, if you please?” asked Mar- 
cella, quietly. 

“You are too beautiful, madame, in 
truth,” I answered, smiling. 

She was indeed beautiful, with a transcend- 
ent loveliness. Virgin and wife at once, if I 
may say so; strength united with grace; a 
child-like naiveté with the aplomb of a great 
lady ; and an elevation of soul rarely found 
in any woman. 

“ And your children ?” I asked. 

Marcella went out, and returned after a lit- 
tle while, surrounded by her beautiful children. 
There were four boys, all of whom, more or 
less, resembled their mother; the eldest, 
Sacha, eleven; the youngest, Julien, three 
years old; and the little Olga, eight, who 
bore the severe features and pensive, expres- 
sive eyes of her father. They tendered their 
hands to me without a shade of timidity, 


their frank looks full of confidence; and ; 





their little sister at once began a conversa- 
tion with me upon some subject of great im- 
portance. 

“It is by this red blood of the peasants 
that my family is rejuvenated,” Alexandre 
said ; “look at my bays, what a race! young 
bear-cubs would seem delicate beside them. 
But come, I must take you over the estate.” 

The countess put on a small straw-hat, 
with green ribbons, and took my arm. Ale- 
xandre led us through his yards and out- 
buildings; and the beautiful guide ex- 
plained to me in detail the ploughing-imple- 
ments and agricultural machines. Then we 
mounted our horses to visit the fields, the 
meadows with their system of irrigation, the 
broad pasture-lands, a sort of steppe or prai- 
rie in miniature, whose grasses perfumed the 
air, and where we saw herds of sheep, black 
cattle, horses, and geese, maneuvring like 
an army corps; then the forest, the clearing, 
the stone-quarry; and last, the farms for the 
manufactory of beet-sugar. Everywhere the 
same perfect order, the same signs of the 


| triumph of mind over matter, like a visible 


benediction. 

Toward mid-day we returned for dinner, 
which was served in a dining-room, decorated 
with antique carved oak. Upon leaving the 
table, Alexandre proposed a game of billiards, 
in which Marcella routed us completely. EI 
went next to make a tour through the woods 
with the count. The evening was fresh, and 
it was with marked pleasure that I seated 
myself upon our return near the fire, which 
crackled in the marble chimney-place of 
little salon where we awaited tea. The young 
bear-cubs eagerly climbed upon our knees, 
Marcella soon appeared in a gown of gray 
silk, with a tunic of garnet-colored velvet, 
lined and trimmed with the zibetine sable, 
with its marvelous reflections of gold. She 
filled our cups, offered us cigarettes, and then 
seated herself at the piano. 

“Well!” said Alexandre to me after a 
pause, “ what are you thinking now?” 

“T have reflected much upon this prob- 
lem of happiness,” I replied; “and I have 
come to the conclusion that happiness is 
only in the effort one makes to attain it. 
Each one carries, in himself, the measure of 
felicity which he is capable of enjoying; for 
we live, each one of us, in a world of our 
own, which is dull and poor, or rich and col- 
ored, according to the prisms through which 
we view it. For this reason, a man should 
know how to keep within bounds all that re- 
lates to exterior things; to arrest himself in 
time, and to apply himself to reap the benefit 
of what is within him. I believe, also, the 
only durable bond is that which results from 
the union of two souls. If contrasts attract 
them, harmony alone can maintain the union.” 

“Ours has lasted twelve years,” said 
Alexandre, “and it is because, instead of 
passing the honey-moon in saying pretty 
nothings to each other, we studied and la- 
bored together.” 

Still chatting, we arose, and the count 
stopped before a portrait of Marcella, which 
he contemplated in silent reverie. 

“T believe, really,” said I, “ that you are 
still in love with your wife!” 

“T surely hope so,” he replied, warmly, 
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‘“*for every day I discover new vharms in her. 
Do not forget this, my friend: a woman never 
grows old to him who knows how to love her.” 
At this moment the little Olga entered, 
escorted by her white cat. She held a distaff 
in her hand which shagextended to her moth- 


| 


OLD PARIS. 





three grand palaces of the Louvre, the Tui- 
leries, and the Elysée; the Vendéme Column, 
the Are de Triomphe, and Cleopatra’s Needle ; 
the fashionable boulevards named above, the 


| Avenue des Champs Elysées, and the Boule- 


er. Marcella left the piano, installed herself | 


near the fire in an easy-chair, and began to 
spin, while the little girl’s eyes followed at- 
tentively every movement of her hand. Pres- 
ently the children were all grouped around 


vard Haussmann ; the brightest part of the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the richest part of the 
Rue St.-Honoré ; the glass Palace of Indus- 
try, and the new Grand Opera-House, which 


' is more wonderful to look at than the Pyra- | 


her chair; the cat had mounted the velvet | 
hassock upon which her feet were resting, | 


and purred in voluptuous content. 


The dis- | 


taff danced, the cricket sung in the wall; and | 


the good tricksy household elves, invisible 
and cunning, climbed about the back of her 
chair, and tangled the threads of her skein. 


| What more need an American have ? 


“Look !” said Alexandre, in an under- | 
tone, as he showed me the group, “ see my | 


fairy tale made a reality. Do you not recog- 
nize her, my Happiness with the golden hair?” 





OLD PARTS. 


ape who go to Paris become 
ihe. familiar with a quarter of the town 
which forms the contrasting picture to the 


Paris which I call old. They get acquainted | 


with new Paris; of old Paris they learn lit- 
tle. The Paris of their love and admiration 
is bright, gay, and attractive. It has wide, 
clean streets; the people who walk in them 
are well dressed; the buildings which line 
them are handsome. Even among those of 
our compatriots who settle down in Paris for 


a long period of residence, few ever go out- | 
| present attention is directed, with all the 


side of a certain area whose limits might be 
drawn with precision on the maps. 
the Church of the Madeleine they are as 
thickly clustered as flies about a sweetmeat. 
The upper portion of the Boulevard des Ca- 
pucines is so populous with them that you 
cannot stir without stumbling upon them. 
The Boulevard des Italiens forms the rec- 
ognized eastern limit of their promenade. 
Southward, the Seine is the limit. North- 
ward, the line is more vague; but it would 
not be drawn generally much beyond the 
Rue de. Chiteaudun, where the Amerivan 
consul -general’s office is. Westward, the 
sweep is freer; indeed, the only limit in this 
direction is the Bois de Boulogne, which is 
the West-End suburb of tie town. On the 
maps of Paris the area I thus indicate would 
not cover a tenth part of the city. Of the 
eighty “quarters” into which the capital is 
divided, not quite eight are included within 
the limits described ; so that it will be seen 
that the Paris to which the good American 
is presumed to go when he dies is after all 
but a little Paris within the immense Paris 
of history and of the French people. Still, 
this new Paris, which the American loves, is 
the most charming part of the city. It is the 
part which has given Paris its reputation for 
gayety, for beauty, for fashion, luxury, wealth, 
epicureanism, and animation. It includes— 
does this little tenth part of Paris—almost 
every thing Parisian with which modern 
writers on Paris life have made readers of 


current literature familiar. It includes the 


About } 


mids of Egypt; the residences of Minister 
Washburne, President MacMahon, Thiers, 
Guizot, Victor Hugo, and more great and 
good men than I can remember the names 
of at a moment’s notice; the Jardin Mabille, 
the American Chapel, and Butcher Duval’s 
most expensive Etablissement de Bouillon! 
Very 
little indeed. And very little do most Amer- 
icans care to have outside this charmed cir- 
cle. Some few straggle over into the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, where the old aristocrats | 
freeze in gloomy grandeur. Other some 
trickle down to the students’ quarter, or to 
the neighborhood of the Tour St.-Jacques. 


| But they are out of the world there, and they 


know it. They are not in new Paris, where 
the Americans live. 

Old Paris—the old Paris of my story—is 
quite as narrow a quarter as that above re- 
ferred to. Long before one vestige of this 
brilliant new Paris existed ; centuries before | 
the Corsican was born, in whose honor the 
Are de Triomphe was erected; ages before | 
the pillars of the Madeleine reared their sol- 
emn front; when the trees in the Champs 
Elysées were not yet planted, and wild beasts 
howled in the Bois de Boulogne—a populous 
city was seething away on the spot to which 


pleasures, sorrows, delights, and woes, pe- 
culiar to populous cities in all periods of the 
world’s history. When the Church of St.- 
Merri was built, Paris was already old with 


| the burden of more than a thousand years of 


time. Two hundred years before its day, 
Paris was so large a town that it boasted a 
university with twenty-five thousand stu- 
dents. The islands of St.-Louis and La Cité, 
where the tribes of the Parisii founded Paris, 
had long ceased to be large enough for the 
population of the town, and on the right and 
left banks of the Seine miles of crowded 
streets had risen to the north and to the 
south. And the old Paris of to-day was the 
new Paris of the sixteenth century. 

The islands of St.-Louis and La Cité have 
been so swept with the broom of reform 
within these last twenty years that they are | 
no longer picturesque with the narrow and 
grimy streets, lined by crumbling and 
cracking buildings ready to fall with the 
weight of years, which were there in the days 
of Philippe le Hardi and Philippe le Beau. 
Under the immediate walls of Notre-Dame 
the human vermin no longer creep and crawl , 
as they did for the first two or three centu- 
ries of the old cathedral’s existence. But 
you have only to cross the river by the 
bridges on either side to find specimens of 
the populous and narrow streets of the mid- 
dle ages, crowded with swarming life, reeking | 
with poverty, ignorance, and vice. On the 
left bank of the Seine the Rue de Biavre | 
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plunges into the gloom of its tortuous way, 
from off the Quai Montebello ; but the march 
of improvement has left the Rue de Bidvre 
surrounded by a quarter where the light 
shines too brightly at noonday for the 


| wretches who thrive by thieving; and they 
| have fled to the suburbs, or crowded more 


closely than ever in the net-work of hideous 
by-ways under the quaint turrets of old St.. 
You may safely venture with me 
I should 

Stand. 


Merri. 
into this dangerous quarter by day. 
not ask you to go with me at night. 


| ing before tlie Gothic front of St.-Merri, in 


whose time-worn niches stand those noble 
statues of the twelve Apostles which have 
looked out in storm and sunshine upon nun. 


, berless bloody revolutions, and upon ten gen. 


erations of men, old Paris surrounds us, 
From this point on the southwest, to a con- 
trasting point on the northeast, where the 
Temple — now crumble@ into dust — once 
stood, we may fairly say that the heart of 


| old Paris throbs in all its native dirt, squalor, 
| and crime. 


A circle swept round this huge 
social fester would include within its limits 
some of the oldest walls now standing in 
Paris. It would include, besides the nests in 
which jail-birds hide, the proud palace which 
was once the lordly residence of the Rohans, 
that proudest family of France’s ancient aris- 
tocracy, which bore for its motto “ Roy ne 
puis, prince ne daigne, Rohan je suis!” It 
would include the building which was once 
the ancient abbey of St.-Martin des Champs, 
inaugurated by Henry of France in 1060. It 
would include the old Hétel de Montmorency, 
where Henry II. resided in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It would include the old Palais Curdi- 
nal, so famous in the times of Louis XVI. 
It would include the ancient Hétel de Hol- 
lande, where Beaumarchais resided. It would 
include the magnificent sixteenth - century 


| mansion where Madame de Sévigné dwelt. 


But time has wrought vast changes here 
since the days when ¢his quarter was the 
scene of gayety that the new Paris of the 
American now is. 

Passing behind the Cathedral of St.-Merti, 
we plunge into the Rue du Cloitre, and strike 
the region of darkness instantly. Tall build- 
ings tower up and shut out the light of day. 
Noisome odors rise from the gutters. Squal- 
id men and women shrink to and fro, 
and stare at us as we pass. Pausing ats 
street, upon whose opening corner we read 
the sign in dingy letters, “ Rue Brise-Miche,” 
we look into a narrow way, which assuredly 
is a bit out of the middle ages. Going into 
it is like going into a sewer. With your 
back to the wall of the house on the right, it 
is easy to touch the door of the shoemaker’s 
shop on the other side of the street with the 
point of your umbrella; two men can lean 
against the walls on opposite sides of the 
strect and shake hands in the middle of the 
way without budging an inch ; looking up, 
the glimpse of sky you catch between the 
roofs atop of the seven crumbling-stories is 
like a narrow blue ribbon. This street is 


‘ not an alley, be it remarked ; it is a street, 


populous with shops, and half a mile long. 
Winding around within the crowding 

stone-buildings is another street, the Rue 

Taille-Pain, which has its entrance in the Rue 
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‘du Cloitre, and its exit in the Rue Brise- 
Miche, and which is a curiously-sinister quar- 
“ter—so much so that even at mid-day we may 
as well omit going into it. At the time of 
the insurrection in 1832 it was closed up with 
jron bars, so that the dwellers therein had to 
find means of exit from their houses by ad- 
joining streets. Silence and decay fell upon 
its stones; grass grew in the cracks in the 
pavement; the street became a pestilent 
Jane, where for forty years no sweeper ever 
entered. Garbage and mire accumulated 
there; and it might perhaps have remained 
forever closed to the public had not the filthy 
air bred such virulent rust that the iron-bars 
were at last eaten away, and fell. But the 
public had got out of the habit of making 
the street a thoroughfare. Shops set up there 


came to grief from utter lack of custom ; and’ 


the street was given over after a while to the 
petty venders and scavengers, who drag their 
carts into it at night and leave them there. 

Where this winding, deserted street 
crawls into the Rue Brise-Miche again, the 
light of heaven has a little chance to strug- 
gle into the gloom of the latter narrow thor- 
oughfare; but it only serves to show more 
plainly the squalor and wretchedness which 
reign supreme. The signs of horrible lodg- 
ing-houses flap in the wind. Grimy cabarets 
spread out samples of the food they have for 
sale, to tempt the passer-by; and no doubt 
these eatables are as tempting to the hungry 
of the neighborhood as are the viands of 
Vachette to a lounger on the fashionable 
boulevards. The lowest reach of cost at 
which a man may sustain life on palatably- 
cooked food, is here. For six sous a dish 
yelept an ordinaire is served; it consists of a 
bowl of savory soup, a big chunk of boiled 
beef, mutton, and a heap of mixed vegetables, 
such as carrots, onions, cabbages, and pota- 
toes. The street is a busy hive of petty in- 
dustries. A shoemaker hammers away on 
his leg-stone in a shop no bigger than an old- 
fashioned New-England cupboard. In the 
middle of the narrow thoroughfare, work- 
men mend carts, wheelbarrows, etc., for a 
few sous. Hideous ogres and ogresses clat- 
ter about in great wooden shoes. Red-eyed 
and haggard men glare at us as if they were 
meditating a spring at our throats. But we 
need not fear; for sergents de ville are 80 
thick everywhere about that you may actual- 
ly count a dozen of their soldier-like caps 
within the range of a single short block. They 
saunter about with their hands behind them, 
and the air of men who have nothing in the 
world to do; they look idly into the shoemak- 
er’s cupboard, and gaze in a leisurely man- 
ner at the work of the barrow-mender; but 
they are keenly on the alert for sounds of 
distress or scenes of disorder. If we should 
choose to send any one of the squalid wretches 
about us straight to jail, it would be sufficient 
to but lift a finger. The policeman would not 
pause to question us too curiously; enough 
that we should demand the arrest; explana- 
tions could come later. 

A group catches our eye which it would 
be worth an artist’s while to picture: an old 
man, a woman, and a policeman, holding a 
quiet confab. What the subject under dis- 
pute, does not matter; the striking fact from 








our point of view is that each of the trio is 
gifted with a nose. Many years ago, in a 
Five-Points cellar, I saw a nose which filled 
me with amazement; but the trio of noses in 
the Rue Brise-Miche must dim that memory 
henceforth forever. For each of these noses 
is of the most extracrdinary character, each 
more wonderful than the other, and yet each 
utterly unlike its neighbor. Nowhere, I am 
convinced, could such an exhibition as this be 
seen, except in Paris, and in no part of Paris 
except this. The old man’s nose is huge, and 
pimply, and fiery; it flames like a beacon- 
light. The woman’s is the most prodigious 
upturned snout that ever was seen off the face 
of a pachyderm. The policeman’s proboscis 
is the longest of the three, but it is solid, 
respectable, and commanding, and is sup- 
ported from beneath by a huge black mus- 
tache, which covers his mouth like an apron. 
We cannot refrain from thinking that if this 
amazing trio were to combine in one awful 
blast, the rickety buildings about us would 
come tumbling down in tremendous chaos. 
About us on every hand open up low, 
dark alleys, leading into crowded courts 
where dwell and grovel a population indigent 
almost beyond belief; people to whom five 
francs are affluence; who exist on a daily 
pittance which a New-York beggar would de- 
spise you for offering him. The air in these 
gloomy courts is laden with pestilence, and 
not a day passes in which the death-cart 
fails to make its appearance in the Rue 
Brise-Miche, to bear away what remains of 
some poor wretch whose earthly woes are 
over. Suicides are common incidents here. 
Yesterday there were no less than three 
within a stone’s-throw from where we stand, 
a policeman tells us. One was that of a sew- 
ing-girl named Julienne Herminot, who twist- 
ed together several ribbons —the whole of 
her coquettish hoard—and made of them a 
cord strong enough to swing her wasted 
frame out over the dark gulf of oblivion. 
She was dead when found, and the ribbons 
had cut deep into her white neck. She left a 
note saying simply that she “ died for love; ” 
but the policeman shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘Pour amour? Ah, bah! For the 
hunger, monsieur—I know this—I who speak 
to you.” Another was the double suicide 
of an aged couple; not a married couple, but 
two old friends who had resolved to die to- 
gether, because they had endured their hard 
life long enough. Nicolas Michel was a 
poor wood-turner, seventy-seven years old; 
his friend, the widow Dumont, was about the 
same age. They smothered themselves with 
charcoal gas. The fumes reached the noses 
of some of the keen-scented police—perhaps 
that of our richly-endowed friend of the 
amazing trio—and the chamber of death was 
broken into. The woman was dead; the old 
man lived just long enough to tell his story 
of miserable poverty—how he and the widow 
Dumont had been friends for years ; how they 
had striven till they were worn out, in the 
effort to keep the lamp of life burning in its 
trembling temples ; and how for some weeks 
past they had been hoarding money, sou by 
sou, till they had got enough together to club 
their funds and buy the necessary charcoal 
for their deadly purpose. 








After crossing the Rue Neuve St.-Merri, 
the street we are in changes its name, and is 
called the Rue du Poiriez; but it is still the 
same street, save that its aspect is rather 
more wicked than before. Both sides of the 
way are lined with dismal cabarets, so dark, so 
smoke-begrimed, that foul oil-lamps are kept 
burning within all the day long. These low 
tippling-houses are at once sitting-room, din- 
ing-room, and bar-room, for the lodgers in 
the upper stories of the tall and narrow build- 
ings whose ground-floor they are on. The 
hydrants in front of them run all day, pour- 
ing a swift stream of water into the gutters ; 
it is pure and clear where it spouts from the 
hydrants, but there are pools as black as ink 
arod away. Hideous women, with portable 
cooking apparatuses, lean against the dirty 
walls, offering for sale savory-smelling stews, 
composed of no one knows what mysterious 
ingredients—your fill for a sou. 

The inhabitants of this neighborhood are 
chiefly hucksters, rag-pickers, thieves, gam- 
blers, and laborers who labor as little as pos- 
sible, preferring to pass their time luxuriously 
in the cabarets which abound, eating, drink- 
ing, swearing, and talking politics. Let us 
look in at the door of the Golden Pear. It 
is unnecessary to enter. By the light of the 
oil-lamp we can see on the wall a prodigious- 
ly-aggressive picture of Garibaldi, with bris- 
tling hair and an enormous sword—the work, 
in pencil, of the genius who keeps the cab- 
aret. Another drawing represents a number 
of microscopic Prussians flying at the ap- 
proach of a gigantic French blousard. There 
is still another which is pathetically entitled 
“ The Family of the Absent One ””—the absent 
one, it is understood, being absent from his 
country for his country’s good. The favorite 
politician of the Golden Pear is the most rad- 
ical of the radicaille. He wears a blouse like 
a ragged bag, and a cap like an extensive 
grease-spot ; he sports a goatee, and he scorns 
to comb his hair. He speaks of Gambetta, 
Napoleon IIL, and Monsieur Thiers, in one 
breath as Versaillesists—differing only in de- 
gree — of one heart in their enmity to the 
“poor people.” He rejoices that Napoleon 
III. is underground, and he wishes a few 
more of his kind would follow him. The 
gamblers, the thieves, and the rag-pickers, 
are the bitterest of this politician’s followers ; 
the hucksters are viewed with some degree 
of distrust by their more rampant brethren, 
because, as licensed venders, they are obliged 
to wear a brass badge with a number on it, 
furnished them at the prefecture of police, 
and therefore they are looked upon as up- 
holders of the existing order of things—the 
existing order of things being always the or- 
der of things which would be overthrown if 
the politician of the Golden Pear had his 
way. 

The only establishments in the street 
which have any pretensions to cleanliness are 
the barber-shops and (strange as it may seem 
to American readers) a butcher-shop. But a 
butcher in Paris must be a pink of neatness 
in his surroundings, or he will get into in- 
stant trouble. We see the butcher in his 
shop—a hale and hearty man, as butchers 
often are, but with a lurking ferocity in his 
aspect, which, no doubt, serves him a good 
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turn among the people who surround him. 
He has black, curling hair and a swart mus- 
tache ; he wears a white apron, with a knife 
stuck in at the girdle, and a white cap, like a 
nightcap, half off his sturdy head. Just at 
this period of his existence he is the subject 
of direful doubts, on account of a phenome- 
non which leads the superstitious people of 
the quarter to suspect him of closer dealings 
with the devil than the rest of them confess 
to. The story, as it is told at the barber’s, is 
to this purport: that, on a day and date duly 
given, a quarter of beef and a calf’s head, 
which hung hooked upon an iron bar in this 
butcher’s shop, did come to life for a space 
of six minutes ; that the beef did dance upon 
the air, but without leaving the hook, and 
that the calf’s head did open and shut its 
mouth and move its glassy eyes; and that 
numbers of people saw this miracle, who 
crossed themselves and ran away. The 
butcher does not deny the story, but he says 
some scientific men came to his shop and 
looked into the affair, and that they ascribed 
the phenomenon to an accumulation of elec- 
tricity in the iron bar, which had been newly 
varnished, and it appears that there was a 
thunder-storm raging when the miracle hap- 
pened. 

The barber-shop is called “La Maison 
Thorel,” and is dedicated “To Figaro,” the 
immortal knight of the razor, as you may 
read on the dingy sign over the portal, in let- 
ters which once were gilt. On each side of 
the door hangs the curiously-shaped brass 
dish which in early ages was tucked under 
the customer’s chin at the barber’s—no lon- 
ger in use within the shop, but in these days 
invariably hung up, in old Paris, as the bar- 
ber’s sign, instead of the striped pole com- 
mon in America. On the front of the shop 
there is an inscription, in faded letters, which 
reads thus: “ Ah! ah! it is here—Figaro 
the barber’s.”” And, in another place: “ At 
Figaro’s one is not kept waiting—four artists 
seize the client as he enters.” For two sous 
you are shaved; for three sous your hair is 
cut. On Sundays and Mondays the shop is 
running over with customers; the four ar- 
tists are as busy as bees. On the other days 
of the week not a soul is to be seen there, 
and the four artists lounge at the door, and 
yawn dismally. For Sunday and Monday are 
the recognized holidays of the blousard—es- 
pecially Monday. Many workmen in Paris 
labor as diligently on Sunday as on other 
days; in fact, most of them do, the excep- 
tions being such as are employed in shops 
which have no occasion to remain oper on 
Sanday. Building, and all out-door work, 
goes on briskly on the Christian Sabbath, but 
not on Monday. On Monday you may see a 
solitary workman climbing the ladder of a 
building in process of erection, but you know 
that all his companions are off for the week- 
ly holiday, and that it is some special neces- 
sity which keeps the solitary one at his lone- 
ly task. 

After this we enter the Rue Maubuée—a 
street with a queer name, supposed to bea 
corruption of mauvaise buée, meaning foul lye. 
The name was bestowed on the street in the 
sixteenth century, so that even then it must 
have boen a rather unsavory neighborhood. 





It could hardly have been worse then than 
now, however. It is crowded with low lodg- 
ing-houses, where beds are let by the night; 
the best at twenty sous. But it is only For- 
tune’s favorites who devote to mere sleep so 
reckless an outlay as this. The most of the 
lodgers in the Rue Maubuée are content to 
sleep on a pile of dirty straw in company 
with many of their kind, and at an expense of 
two sous. The shops in this street are of 
two sorts only—dirty eating-places and sec- 
ond-hand stores. The commercial transac- 
tions of the Rue Maubuée are peculiar to it- 
self. Old bits of rope, legs of decayed boots, 
scraps of old iron, rotten bags, stray bits of 
rag, useful as dishclouts, possibly, and there- 
fore not to be turned over to the paper-mak- 
er—these are all valuable articles of com- 
merce in the Rue Maubuée. There is hot 
competition between the merchants who de- 
vote themselves to this traffic. The rag- 
pickers who chiefly supply them are made 
much of by the dealers, and the cabarets of 
the neighborhood swell their keepers’ for- 
tunes in supplying the throats of treater and 
treated when business is lively. 

Occasionally in this quarter you may 
come upon a shop wherein is displayed a’be- 
wildering variety of wares, by the side of 
which the dealers in odds and ends sink into 
insignificance. Look curiously at these, for 
it is whispered that they have dark sources 
of supply, and change proprietors often, ow- 
ing to those troublesome French policemen. 
It is a popular fallacy that these grander 
dealers—these merchants who have second- 
hand garments, played-out musical instru- 
ments, run-down clocks, demoralized pict- 
ures and busts, and the like attractive mis- 
cellanies—make speedy fortunes, and retire 
from business. But the truth is that, as they 
are generally largely supplied by thieves, they 
have a great deal of trouble in this life. The 
trade of receiver of stolen goods is not pe- 
culiar to Paris. The “fence” of New-York 
thieves’ slang, and the fourgat of Parisian 
argot, indicate one and the same thing; but 
this person’s risks are greater in Paris than they 
are in New York, because in New York it is 
easier to conceal his calling under the guise of 
a pawnbroker’s shop. In Paris thisis impos- 
sible, because the pawnbroking of the French 
capital is done by the governmentitself. The 
result is that the fourgatis cruelly “ pinched” 
by the police, and he takes his revenge by 
pinching the poor thief who has had all the 
trouble. 

The police of Paris has a system of surveil- 
lance so thorough (concerning which I shall say 
no more, since it has been the subject of innu- 
merable writers) that old thieves labor under 
great disadvantages. They cannot stir with- 
out being watched. The most enterprising 
thieves are boys, from ten to twenty years of 
age, whose successful career lasts just so 
long as they can avoid the first arrest. It is 
the first nabbing that costs. After that mis- 
fortune, Sir Thief is known; his portrait 
adorns the rogues’ gallery ; heis placed under 
surveillance; his goings and comings are 
noted with care and interest; he is a person 
of consequence. But he can no longer steal 
with the confidence and abandon of youth; 
and be no doubt sighs to be a boy again. 





Sourgat’s, 





Arrests of youthful bands of thieves in Paris 
have been very frequent during the year just 
past. In November, three bands were arrest- 
ed, of specially picturesque character. The 
first of these was commanded by a hand- 
some boy eleven years of age, who was called 
by his comrades Captain Nana. His band 
comprised twenty-five boys, most of them 
under sixteen, and these latter were thrown 
into the Prison de la Roquette, set apart for 
juvenile offenders; but the band had perpe- 
trated no fewer than two hundred robberies, 
The lieutenant of the band, named Lagoupe, 
was a hideous-looking little wretch, but only 
fourteen. The oldest member was aged 
twenty-one, and he passed under the sodri- 
quet of “ Bras de Fer”—Arm of Iron. When 
asked his profession by the magistrate, he 
answered, squarely, “ Thief.” Another band, 
arrested a few days after Captain Nana’s, had 
adopted the title of “Black Knives,” and 
was headed by a youth of seventeen, named 
Murtraire, who made a desperate resistance 
when taken into custody. A number of sto- 
len articles were found at his residence, but 
the bulk of the plunder had gone to the 
The specialty of the “Black 
Knives” was to follow loaded carts, rip open 
the packages, and carry off what they could. 
The third band, arrested about the same time, 
called itself “ Pigs’ Feet,” and devoted its tal- 
ents to robbing butchers’ shops. 

Dickens immortalized the Jew Fagin, who 
instructed the young thieves of London in 
their evil ways, but the bands of Captains 
Nana and Murtraire had more active instruct- 
ors than Fagin. One of these was—and is— 
a celebrity known in argot as “ The Widow.” 
The other was—and also is—a journal which 
reports, in elaborate and instructive detail, 
the crimes of the day as they come to light. 
How useful the Gazette des Tribunauz is to 
the apprentice thief, may be conceived from 
the fact that in the possession of one of Na- 
na’s band, a youth who bore the melliloquent 
name of Kondjibony, were found some twen- 
ty copies of this journal elaborately anno- 
tated in pencil. On the margins were 
scrawled (in incredible vagaries of orthog- 
raphy) such reflections and criticisms as 
these, referring to robberies there minutely 
reported: “ This is a very good idea "’—* This 
game is played out ’—“ May turn this notion 
to good account some day.” 

And“ The Widow?” If you would see La 
Veuve, come with me at the earliest blush of 
dawn to the Place de la Roquette, and in the 
great square in front of the prison, where the 
youngest of Nana’s band were confined after 
arrest, you will behold a vast crowd of peo- 
ple, among whom are hordes of street-boys. 
They have come to see ‘‘ The Widow” at work 
—to be stimulated with the thirst for crime, 
as soldiers in battle have been stimulated 
with a horrible craze for blood with draughts 
of gunpowder mixed in brandy. For “ The 
Widow” is the guillotine, and the work she 
does is one, I shall ever believe, which has a 
direct and baleful influence in propagating 
crime. Why the guillotine is called “The 
Widow,” it were foolish, perhaps, to ask— 
since the sources of slang are past finding 
out. But in connection with the historical 
fact that the first machine for chopping off 
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human heads was invented some time before 
the instrument of Dr. Guillotine, it is curious 
tonote that it was called “ Morton’s Maiden,” 
from its inventor, the Earl of Morton, Regent 
of Scotland. 

The crowd which gathers in the early morn- 
ing light to see ‘The Widow ” do her bloody 
work, is a laughing, chaffing, horrible crowd. 
It has a weakness for “The Widow” —a 
ghastly sort of mock-sentimental interest in 
her—which finds vent in the jokes that are 
cracked on every side. 

“Ah, ‘The Widow’ will take cold this 
wintry morning,” says one, “standing naked 
there!” 

“Oh, la, ial” bawls a delighted gamin 
perched on another gamin’s back, his hand to 
his mouth; “look at me, Crevette —‘ The 
Widow’ can see me over the gendarmes’ 
heads.” 

“ Parbleu,” is the reply. “ She will know 
her own child—‘The Widow !’” At the last 
horrible moment, when the knife flashes down 
and the headless body gives an expiring shud- 
der, a hideous woman says, with a shrug of 
her shoulders : 

“ Zest! Now let them wash the head and 
stick some parsley in the nostrils!” 

At which frightful reference to the arts 
of the neat butcher, who adorns with parsley 
the pig’s head in his window, the by-standers 
roar with laughter. 

The idea that criminal executions are 
other than degrading to the spectator, is one 
which I suppose no well-informed man at this 
day entertains. But in France the lessons of 
the guillotine are especially effective in encour- 
aging crime. A thief in the Five Points once 
told me confidentially, in so many words, that 
he would rather die on the gallows, when his 
time should come, than in his bed. But 
thieves, like other men, place the hour of 
their death in some vague vista of the future. 
Death is a peril no more imminent to a pro- 
fessional criminal, in his own opinion, than 
it isto you in yours. To be hanged is not 
disgrace in his view; itis glory. He sees in 
the hour of execution an hour of triumph— 
an ovation—a grand event, of which he is the 
central figure, and which his prowess has 
brought on him—to lift him above the com- 
mon herd. 


All this is true in Paris, and more besides. | 


The idea of the hangman’s noose suggests 
disgrace, in some degree, to some classes ; 
but the knife of “ The Widow” suggests none. 
Have not kings and queens died by that 
knife? Have not philosophers, sages, poets, 
statesmen, heroes, patriots, priests, and even 
innocent and beautiful women, died by that 
knife? Since one must die at last, there is 
not a rogue in all Paris who would not rather 
die in the grand square of the Place de la 
Roquette, in presence of an admiring crowd, 
attended by a solicitous priest of the Church, 
than alone, forgotten, suffering, on his miser- 
able pallet of straw in the Rue Brise-Miche. 
There is a general idea ‘prevalent in the 
minds of men who know Paris, even those 
who consider themselves pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with it, that the vile slums which 
We call “fever-nests” do not exist in the 


- bright French capital; but the quarter of old 


Paris through which I have strolled with the 





reader in this article is one of the worst pos- 
sible types of this class of neighborhood, 
The Five Points quarter of New York, in its 
ugliest days, was a beauty to it. Twenty 
years ago Paris was full of such neighbor- 
hoods. They were broken up and reformed 
by the street-opening mania of the Baron 
Haussmann. The wretches who hived in them 
were not regenerated, physically or morally, 
but they were driven out into the suburbs. 
Light and air came in upon the fever-nests ; 
the human vermin who crawled starving in 
them were scattered, and the mere act of 
scattering them was of inestimable value to 
the community. In what degree the average 
of crime was reduced by the plan of demol- 
ishing old buildings and opening broad, airy 
boulevards, I am not accurately informed ; 
but that the health of the community was 
improved is clearly shown by the death-rate 
of successive years. When the energetic 
Haussmann began his labors, the average 
length of human life in Paris was thirty-five 
years, At the end of his period of office it 
had mounted to forty years. How many poor 
children snatched from death this average 
represents, may be imagined. The Hauss- 
mannizing process has been arrested in Paris 
by the political troubles of the country, but 
there has been recent talk of resuming it. 
When the Parisians have got their burnt pal- 
aces rebuilt—a task which is slowly but 
steadily progressing—they will no doubt turn 
to the more important work of street-open- 
ing. I grant that the ruined palaces are un- 
sightly objects, but it would seem a better 
and wiser policy, in these days of the strait- 
ened circumstances of France, if the ruins 
could be simply leveled with the ground, and 
the débris carted away. The palaces are not 
very necessary. They afford room enough, 
even now, for a dozen simple republican gov- 
ernments. Some of them—as the Corps Légis- 
latif— are put to no use whatever, but stand 
untenanted, luge piles of useless masonry, 
with acres and acres of empty rooms echoing 
witk silence. Better open a new boulevard 
right through the Brise-Miche quarter, and 
scatter the human rats from their moral and 
physical dirt-heaps ! 

Wier Syxes. 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
TABLE. 


IV. 
COOKERY AMONG THE BRITONS. 


N the last century before the Christian 
era, an important suggestion respecting 
the origin of cookery was made by Posidoni- 
us of Rhodes, who was so perfect a stoic 
that, while experiencing the sharpest pangs 
of gout, he could converse cheerfully with 
Pompey on the agreeable excitements of pain, 
and declare that his bodily disturbance could 
not be justly termed a malady, as it was no 
evil. 

To this philosopher, who could enjoy a 
toothache and think sciatica a blessing, it oc- 
curred that cooking of the simplest kind was 
a mere imitation of natural processes, and 





that, in respect to his culinary needs, every 
man might “ paddle his own canoe.” Any 
man provided with a good set of teeth, glands 
for the secretion of saliva, a tongue, and the 
usual apparatus for digestion, could prepare 
his own bread by merely consuming the grain 
of which bread might be made in a more 
troublesome fashion. His teeth could do the 
work of a mill; with the help of a natural 
secretion his tongue could need the materials 
which the teeth had ground ; muscular action 
might be trusted to put the dough into an 
oven—the bread-maker’s stomach—where it 
would be properly prepared for the nutrition 
of the body. All that a professional cook 
could do in the matter was to copy the opera- 
tions of the bodily machine. Under certain 
circumstances the copyist might lighten the 
body’s labor, but he could never do away 
with the need of it. Every man, in fact, wae 
supplied with an excellent cooking-apparatus 
and should be his own cook. 

Fortunately for the readers of this work, 
it is not necessary that they should trace the 
culinary art through every stage of its devel- 
opment, from the time when man took his 
first step to gastronomic proficiency from a 
consideration of the body’s way of dealing 
with uncooked corn. But they should reflect 
on the historic certainty that eating preceded 
cookery, which art must be regarded as the 
invention of luxury rather than necessity. 
And having thus glanced at the dismal period 
which preceded the earliest practices of the 
kitchen, they should consider for a few min- 
utes the culinary barbarism of our rather re- 
mote and very “ rude forefathers,” 

“ Tell me what thou eatest, and I will tell 
thee what thou art,” said Brillat-Savarin, 
pointing toa grand truth. Just as the man 
who drinks beer inordinately, thinks it, the 
gross feeder is sure to be a heavy thinker. 
The man who lives on beefsteaks may be 
robust, but he is not likely to have nice in- 
stincts or a subtile mind. There are limits, 
however, to the applicability of every maxim, 
and conditions under which the wisest rules 
will mislead their inconsiderate foliowers, 
Mention could be made of gastronomic eccen- 
tricities from which the epicurean Frenchman 
would have drawn wrtng inferences, in spite 
of his sagacity and fine knowledge of human 
nature. Dryden delighted in the huge masses 
of almost raw meat that gave him restless 
nights and a wakeful muse. Tord Eldon’s 
teeth and eyes never failed to water from de- 
light when his nostrils caught the smell of 
fried pig’s liver and bacon. George I.’s live- 
liest gust was for putrid oysters. Had M,. 
Brillat-Savarin rashly estimated those three 
feeders from their favorite refreshments, he 
would have called the first a prize-fighter, 
the second a ploughman, and the third a 
beast. In which case he would have been 
quite wrong with respect to the poet and the 
peer, and not altogether right regarding the © 
king. 

Judged from the gastronomic point of 
view, it must be confessed that our British 
ancestors, at the time of the Roman conquest, 
were persons for whom we have cause to 
blush. Whatever his pride of descent, there 
is a point in his pedigree where every man 
finds it well to relinquish curiosity about his 
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lineal forefathers. It is never prudent for the 
chief of a noble house to seek for the story 
of its founder’s grandfather. For myself, if 
I could trace my familiar stock to a gentle 
Briton of the Roman period, I would rest 
content, and ask no questions about his 
grandfather of pre-Roman time. Even a 
Welshman would be slow to boast bimself 
the direct representative of a chieftain who 
was at best a pious cannibal, with a quick 
eye for titbits at a Druidical banquet. 

When history first condescended to notice 
our British forefathers, their cooking was of 
Posidonian simplicity. Indeed, it is ques- 
tionable whether their culinary practice cov- 
ered all the operations noticed by the stoical 
‘observer. Diodorus Siculus, an authority on 
many matters at this date—albeit an arrant 
and ludicrously-inaccurate book-maker, some- 
thing less than two thousand years since—as- 
sures us that they lived chiefly on dried corn, 
which they brayed in mortars, and worked 
into a heavy paste. The mightiest chieftain 
of them all had never a morsel of butter 
wherewith to lubricate this farinaceous mess. 
When corn failed these eaters of paste, hun- 
ger gave them appetite for acorns—the food 
of swine, and so bitter a substitute for meat, 
that the men of these luxurious days can 
scarcely believe it to have ever been a common 
article of diet. It is less generally known 
that the same nauseous fare was consumed 
in seasons of scarcity by our ancestors of 
much more recent time. But William Har- 
rison, supremely first of Elizabethan chroni- 
clers, assures us that, even in his day, the 
poorer folk of England sometimes ate a bread 
made partly or altogether of acorns. 

There were hard times when, in the 
dearth of mast, the aborigines of our pro- 
ductive land devoured herbs and roots, even 
more distasteful and indigestible than the 
fruit of the oak. But they had palliatives 
for the torments of famine. Harrison re- 
cords that in the northern districts they pos- 
sessed a “ certaine kind of confection,’ made, 
probably, of earth and the inspissated juices 
of narcotic herbs, a small pill of which alle- 
viated wonderfully the pain of fasting. An- 
other of their measures against hunger is 
more singular and incredible. In the extrem- 
ity of their anguish, the famished wretches 
had recourse to a primitive kind of water- 
cure. Creeping out to the fens and mo- 
rasses, they placed themselves in “ moorish 
plots up unto their chins,” and sat for hours 
ata time in mud and water. They were of 
opinion that the cold and wet “ qualified the 
heats of their stomachs,” and weakened their 
yearning for food. Strange to say, the effi- 
cacy of this process has not been fully test- 
ed in these days. of scientific inquiry. But 
any reader of this work who is prone to be 
irritable when his wife keeps him waiting for 
dinner, may easily make trial of the frigid 
treatment. Instead of venting his displeas- 
ure at an absent wife in angry words, let him 
retire to his bath-room, turn on the cold wa- 
ter, and sit in it till she has returned from 
her afternoon’s drive. He will, of course, 
select for the experiment a day in the sharp- 
est season of winter. 

It may not, however, be inferred from the 
Sicilian’s inadequate account of early British 





fare that the Britons were vegetarians. We 
have a better authority on the subject in Ju- 
lius Cesar, who studied the barbarous island- 
ers while he was subjugating them, and who 
put it on record that they were habitual con- 
sumers of flesh and milk. Superstition for- 
bade them to eat the goose, the hare, and the 
chicken, and they were strangely neglectful 
of the fishes that abounded in their rivers. 
But they were eaters of meat. Though the 
savor of a perfectly roasted sirloin of beef 
may have never delighted their nerves of 
taste and smell, they devoured on gaudy days 
huge lumps of badly-broiled flesh. 

But though the early British chieftain’s 
table may, under ordinary circumstances, 
have possessed the materials for gross glut- 
tony, no words can palliate its shortcomings. 
At the best it was graceless, comfortless, and 
sayage. It had neither a code of etiquette, 
nor a soup, nor any sauce but hunger. It is 
believed to have been altogether without the 
means of intoxication. 

The Roman occupation was beneficent to 
the conquered people in culinary matters. 
Together with his munitions and rules of war, 
the conqueror brought his science and im- 
plements of cookery. Provided with various 
stewpans and half a score of piquant zests, 
he used them as means of government no 
less than as instruments of selfish gratifica- 
tion. Cooks completed the work which the 
triumphant legions had only begun. The lat- 
ter had only crushed and terrified a turbu- 
lent people—the former afforded timely con- 
solation to the fallen race, and, by giving 
them a new field of enjoyment, inspired them 
with self-respect and hope. Cookery and 
civilization are not purchased too dearly by 
barbarians who acquire them by the sacrifice 
of a more or less imaginary independence. 
The more intelligent of the Britons thought 
80, a8 they sniffed the steaming pottages and 
sipped the wines of their victors. Physical 
force gave culinary art the requisite time for 
the exercise of its influence; but the cap- 
tains would have failed if the chefs had not 
been equal to the occasion. Cookery recon- 
ciled the islanders to the presence and sway 
of the foreigner. No doubt, the older and 
less adaptive of the aborigines scorned the 
allurements of Roman kitchens, and, holding 
to their old notions respecting unclean and 
sacred meats, disdained to dip their fingers 
in a bowl of cocky-leekie. But the younger 
islanders, surrendering themselves to savory 
fascinations, learned to bless the conqueror 
who taught them to appreciate the oyster, to 
stew the goose, to jug the hare, and cook the 
pullet in half a hundred ways. Having ac- 
cepted the foreigner’s government on compul- 
sion, they took his sauces from preference, 
and his ragouts from gastronomic affection. 

The German immigrants who settled in 
Britain during the Roman occupation, were 
also alive to the merits of the cookery prac- 
tised by the rulers and superior aborigines of 
their adopted land. Caring chiefly for the 
quantity, they were not indifferent to the 
quality of their viands. That they delighted 
in rich soups is indicated by the Saxon name 
which, from the time of Alfred to that of 
Henry VIL, designated a variety of thick 
stews, and is still preserved in the terms of 





culinary art. Broth and bread are Saxon 
words; the former of the two words was 
part of the verb “ briwan,” to cook, whence 
also came “ brewing,” the process of making 
malt liquor, and “brewets,” the popular 
name in medieval England for highly-sea- 
soned hotch-potches of stewed meat, thick- 
ened with meal. In “steak” and “steam” 
we have two other philological indications of 
the care expended by the Saxons on gastro- 
nomic art. We should not be justified in 
crediting them with the reinvention, or even 
with the introduction, of malt liquor, a drink 
known to the ancient Egyptians. On acquir- 
ing a taste for alcohol from the Romans, the 
Britons learned from the same teachers how 
to prepare wine from corn. But it is to the 
honor of the Saxons that, at -a happy mo. 
ment of genial inspiration, they gave malt- 
brewet the expressive title of “‘ale”—the 
cheerful giver of warmth. 

Though its name is of Greek extraction, 
butter is an article of food that was probably 
brought to this country by the Teuton immi- 
grants, “Churn” is a Saxon term. The 
Romans were c¢ s of “ cheese ;” but 
with their southern taste for oil, as the prop- 
er instrument of culinary lubrication, they 
disdained to use at their tables the greasy 
substance whose chief title to their respect 
was its efficacy when employed as a medici- 
nal unguent. Indeed, butter was a thing of 
curiosity rather than of service to the an- 
cients of Greece and Rome. Its use, for any 
dietetic purpose, was confined to a few of the 
old peoples. The Israelites were no con- 
sumers of the oily mass. This is one of the 
points on which Biblical commentators have 
ceased to differ. The ‘‘ chamea,” offered to 
the vanquished Sisera on a “ lordly dish ” by 
the most treacherous murderess of all his- 
tory, was a preparation of thick milk. It 
was a fluid that, to a poetic imagination, 
might have run down in streams, It certvin- 
ly was no such product as farmers’ wives 
were wont to sell by the pint in Suffolk, and 
by the yard in Cambridgeshire. The Greeks 
derived their knowledge of badly-made but- 
ter from the Thracians, the Phrygians, and 
the Scythians. The same knowledge came 
to the Romans from Germany, to whose bar- 
barous tribes Pliny attributes the invention 
of the process for collecting the oily parti- 
cles from milk, 

In proportion as his climate is colder, 
man requires for his comfort and support a 
larger supply of heat-producing aliment. 
The pie-men of St. Petersburg pour train-oil 
on their pies, to the satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers. Sir John Franklin, to his surprise 
and alarm, saw an Esquimaux youth consume 
fourteen pounds of tallow-candles at a single 
sitting; and the young gentleman was desir- 
ous of continuing the feast when Sir John, 
who had offered te give him as many candles 
as he could eat, bought him off with the 
present of a large lump of fat pork. Pos- 
sessing the butyric art, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the northern Germans, living in a 
rigorous atmosphere, were great consumers 
of butter, They may also be credited with 
introducing to this country the preparation 
which was unknown to the Britons of the 
pre-Roman period. 
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The withdrawal of the Romans was a se- 
rious blow to gastronomy in Britain; but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their 
culinary practice disappeared with their 
arms. Cookery is an art whose lessons are 
not speedily forgotten. Conservative in all 
that pertains to social usages, man is espe- 
cially so in matters of the table. It is, there- 
fore, impossible that the superior aborigines, 
who had been slowly, and at first reluctantly, 
weaned from the gross tastes of their fore- 
fathers, should immediately lapse into culi- 
nury barbarism on the disappearance of the 
benefactors whose arts and garb they had 
adopted. Nor were the Germans neglectful 
of the precepts of the Roman epicures. Pow- 
er is the nurse of luxury; and with their 
growing influence the Saxons doubtless ex- 
hibited a finer taste in eating. 

It has been too much the fashion with 
writers to deride the meanness and coarse- 
ness of Saxon fare. In his sweet bread and 
bright butter, the thane had two important 
requisites for a good table. Though inferior 
to fermented juices of the grape, his daily 
liquor was no contemptible drink. The pot- 
tage was always present when his board was 
spread. Rome had taught him how to treat 
deer and small game, the flesh of swine and 
oxen, and the meat of wild-fowl. Fish was 
one of his favorite foods, and he cooked eggs 
in divers fashions. 

In the absence of garum, he was not with- 
out some meritorious sauces and relishes. 
Nor was his table wanting in other evidences 
of refinement. Saxon art has transmitted to 
us proofs that the later Saxons covered their 
tables with linen cloths, used napkins, and 
were served ceremoniously by kneeling min- 
istrants. I am disposed to think that, on 
their arrival in this country, the /uzurious 
Normans, as they are always termed in popu- 
lar history, brought with them few kitchen 
luxuries that were not familiar to the van- 
quished chieftains, 

On the other hand, due allowance must 
be made for the natural propensities of a 
robust and phlegmatic people, who were cer- 
tainly less disposed to daintiness than to 
gluttony. Often immoderate, the Saxons 
were seldom fastidious eaters. In drinking, 
they cared little for flavor, provided they 
could achieve their principal objects — the 
excitement and stupefaction of drunken- 
ness, 

In these respects, the Danes resembled 
the Saxons. Rivaling them in gluttony, they 
appear to have surpassed them in toping. To 
the Danes our ancestors are indebted for 
those of their old drinking usages that are 
most strongly significant of intemperance. 
The representative men of the two stocks 
are remembered for their excesses in feast- 
ing, as well as for their policies. The vir- 
tuous Alfred did not practise moderation in 
diet until he had paid a heavy penalty for 
gross indulgence. Canute the Hardy prided 
himself on his ostentatious and incessant 
hospitalities, and on adding two meals to the 
daily regalements of his aristocracy. It is 
noteworthy that each of these kings suffered 
severely from bridal feasting. Alfred the 
Great injured his constitution irreparably by 
swinish excess at his own wedding. Some- 





thing more than a hundred and seventy years 
later, Canute the Hardy drank himself to 
death at a marriage-banquet. So perished 
the Dane of whom history records, “ He 
covered four times a day the tables, at which 
all who came to them were welcome guests,” 
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fares capa society was delightful 
twenty-five years ago. It may be 
said with truth that Washington society is 
always delightful, for there is a combination 
there, or should be, of not only our own best 
thinkers and talkers, but there is also a foreign 
element, in the diplomatic people, which must 
be of excellent assistance in forming a so- 
ciety—meeting, too, on common ground where 
nobody is particularly responsible for his 
own surroundings in the way of houses and 
lands, a state of things very favorable to the 
development of the individual. 

That sort of freedom does not exist in 
any of our other cities. In Boston, the 
proverb says, they ask, “ How much you 
know ;”’ in New York, “ How much you are 
worth ;” in Baltimore, “If you are good- 
looking ;” and in Philadelphia, “ Who your 
grandfather was ;" but in dear, irresponsible 
Washington they ask, “Is he agreeable ?” 

This is a question which every one ¢an 
answer for himself, at his first dinner-party. 
So it happened in the shabby and poor old 
town—innocent of upholstery, @hich Wash- 
ington then was—that it was often answered 
in the affirmative. Balls were given in rick- 
ety halls, which were ornamented by very 
improvised hangings, and lighted by candles 
stuck in tin chandeliers or in pine boards. 
“T did not know that spermaceti was so ex- 
pensive,” said a gentleman once, as he sur- 
veyed his coat, “but I paid ten dollars 
(the price of a ball-ticket) for less than a 
pound!” The inhabitants lived in small, 
narrow, inconvenient houses, which were very 
much out of keeping with the magnificent 
broad streets on which they stood. The ho- 
tels were barren, poorly furnished, and cold; 
the boarding-houses exceedingly plain, and, if 
one could secure a decent table, it was all that 
could be expected. There were some good 
colored cooks, it is true, and the dinners were 
not bad, One or two fine houses, like Mr. 
Ogle Taylor’s and Mr. Corcoran’s, the “ Oc- 
tagon,” and some on President’s Square, 
lighted up the shabby, half-built town, but it 
was only the exception which proved the rule. 

But what interiors ! what warmth of. wel- 
come, what genial hospitality, what elegance 
of manner, what charm of conversation, 
greeted the visitor in the houses of Gales 
and Seaton, the Mays, the Taylors, the Blairs, 
the Ritchies, the Lees, the Piersons, the Ram- 
seys, and a thousand others! That old South- 
ern society was replete with charm and grace 
—it was simple and neighborly. In the 
spring, when a perennial drapery of flowers 
and vines, beautiful blossoming trees, and 
all the lavish drapery spread by Proserpine’s 
gentle hand, had hidden the deformities of 
man’s imperfect work, I have seen the beau- 





tiful belles of the winter sitting on their 
door-steps, or running from house to house 
with a pitcher in hand, containing some nice 
beverage, or a plate full of some delicacy for 
a sick friend, bonnetless and gloveless. There 
seemed no impropriety in these out-of-door 
civilities in the quiet, friendly, deserted,. 
grand avenues, or the still more quiet side- 
streets. The Southern hospitality und grace 
were very agreeable to the Northern people, . 
and were admirably responded to by Mr. Win- 
throp when Speaker of the House, and by 
Mr. Webster, by Mr. Abbott Lawrence, a few 
years before, and by the two agreeable New- 
Yorkers, James G. and John A, King, who 
had a joint palatial establishment, and who 
gave very elegant entertainments. In fact, 
it began to be feared that these opulent New- 
Yorkers might injure the tone of the simple 
Washingtonians, that they might begin to 
sigh for real chandeliers and such like gauds, 
There were cases, to be sure, of sporadic 
splendor; a few embassadors had gold and 
silver service. Mr. Corcoran even then lived 
in something like his subsequent elegance; 
the Riggs family, and a few others, had the 
belongings of opulence and taste. But the 
order was shabbiness and poverty, and, I 
think, it conduced to general sociability and 
enjoyment, The officers of the army and 
navy (always our aristocracy), and those who 
served the government in other capacities, 
were professionally poor, of course. There- 
fore it became, in a measure, fashionable to 
be poor, and it was wittingly said by a Wash- 
ington lady, when the wife of an officer in'the 
navy happened to have a rich father, who 
bought her a house, that she rather lost caste 
in the best society of Washington thereby, 
and was looked upon as a nouveau riche. 

It is a very good sign in our new and 
prosperous world (where a man’s ability and 
worth are too much measured by his talent for 
money-getting), when people are not ashamed 
to be poor. This was the distinction of old 
Washington society, and it lifted off much of 
that burden of false pretenses which makes 
half the minor misery of society in other 
places. 

Mr. Webster moved a king in Washing- 
ton society for many years. His commanding 
presence, his admirable and dignified style of 
dress, his superlative powers as a conversa- 
tionalist, all, added to his leadership in the old 
Whig party (then counting in its ranks the 
best talkers and most ornamental men both 
North and South), made Mr. Webster the 
central figure of a Washington winter. One 
wondered that he desired the presidency, for 
he was always much more than President. 
Never being in any sense a rich man, Mr. 
Webster lived in republican simplicity in a 
little house in Louisiana Avenue, next door 
to the Unitarian Church. There he gave fa- 
mous dinners, cooked by an old black woman 
named Monica, who was so eminent an artist 
in fried oysters, terrapin, and canvas-back 
duck, that she was often called in and com- 
plimented. In those days Fletcher Webster 
was often at Washington, and added much to 
the talk on these occasions. He was very 
witty, and could make his illustrious. father 
laugh ; he had a very pretty talent at vers de 
société, and once embalmed the name of the 
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old cook in a laughing remonstrance. A lady 
had accused him of sending a bouquet to a 
very pretty girl, which he denied, in the fol- 
lowing language : 


“ My dear Auntie Bess, 
I hear that you guess 
That I sent a bouquet to Miss Sullivan 
(But the credit belongs to another man). 
To the greenhouse I went 
By another man sent, 
Admired each rose and japonica ; 
Bat when J buy a green, 
Tam sure ‘twill be seen 
On the table, well cooked by old Monica." 


This gay, witty, and accomplished man | 


fell, as it is well known, at the second battle 
of Bull Run, almost within sight of the city 
where he had enjoyed many convivial hours. 
He fell in the midst of that fraternal strife 
which Mr. Webster foresaw, and from the 
real sight of which he prayed so fervently to 
be delivered. Fletcher Webster was an un- 
selfish and lovable person. Peace to his 
ashes ! 

An invitation from Mr. Webster, in those 
days, to a dinner or a breakfast, was almost 
acommand. As in London the invitations of 
the Duke of Wellington were considered to 
obliterate all other engagements, except a 
command from the palace, so Mr. Webster’s 
invitations were imperative, unless one was 
engaged at the White House. No one dis- 
liked to obey these mandates, written always 
in a witty and informal manner. One of them 
lies before me : 


“ My pear Miss : Will you breakfast 
with your humble servant to-morrow, at ten 
o’clock, to meet Lady Bulwer? I expect a 
poet from Boston, a beauty from the West, 
and a wit from Four-and-a-half Street. These, 
with yourself, will enable us to get rid of two 
hours. Lady Bulwer kindly named her hour 
and her entertainment. 

“ Yours, faithfully, 
“ Dan’, Wesster.” 





The breakfast was a large one, but the 
most distinguished guest did not come—Lady 
Bulwer was ill; but Sir Henry Bulwer came, 
and was most agreeable. 

Miss Wilcox was the “ beauty from the 
West,” and, as she is no longer on this earth 
to be reached by the voice of praise, it may 
not be improper to say that then she was in 
the very flower of her beauty—a superb bru- 
nette, tall, slender, and graceful, with the fin- 
est shape, features, and complexion. She 
was the daughter of another celebrated beau- 
ty, Mrs. Ashley, who became Mrs. Crittenden, 
for many years a feature of Washington so- 
ciety. Miss Wilcox subsequently married 
Mr. Cabell, of Florida, and has recently 
died. 

The “wit from Four-and-a-half Street” 
was Charles March, of New Hampshire, a man 
who well deserved the title. He was a great 
pet of Mr. Webster’s, and subsequently wrote 
a book about him. But Charles March’s wit 
was of the evanescent «ind—it did not bear 
the cold stecl of the printing-office. It flew 
about the table, almost as impossible to catch 
as the perfume of the flowers. It was deli- 
cate, scholarly, and wonderfully quick. A 
flash of lightning alone could symbolize it. 
It was like Saladin’s cimeter, and cut through 





the heaviest substance. No one who ever 
heard Charles March talk at a dinner has 
ever forgotten him, but very few could quote 
or remember one of his good things. 

Miss Susan Benton, the daughter of the 
senator from Missouri, was one of the guests. 
She was a witty and accomplished talker, and 
a favorite of Mr. Webster's. She married 
Mr. Boilleau, afterward the French consul, 
She closed her mortal career, a few years 
ago, amid the darkest clouds of misfortune, 
mourned, honored, and loved by all who 
knew her. 

Among the guests was George Sumner, 
of Boston, full of wise, witty, and unusual 
talk. It was sometimes urged against this 
gentleman that “he drew on his imagination 
for his facts,” but it was universally conceded 
before his lamented death that he was gener- 
ally right—only that he knew so much more 
than his hearers that he seemed to be playing 
the Munchausen. Oount Gorowski, whose 
name sounds like a growl, and who was not 
the most amiable of men, had an especial 
spite against Sumner, and once spoiled an 
anecdote of his at a dinner-party thus: 

“When I was in Odessa, I received from 
the governor an invitation to the grand opera,” 
said Mr. Sumner. 

“T have been in that town; there is no 
opera-house in it,” said the count. 

I believe Mr. Sumner was right and the 
count wrong ; but the count had had his op- 
portunity, and used it. 

But the hero of this breakfast (from 
which I constantly wander) was Mr. Webster 
himself. H@ talked so delightfully that we 
could not do much justice to Monica’s good 
oysters and other delicacies. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer reminded him of the fact that, at a din- 
ner-party in England, he had talked with a 
friend of his about Watts’s hymns, and that 
she was amazed at his memory of them. 

“We always knew that he knew what's 
what,” whispered Charles March. 

Mr. Webster then began and quoted or 
referred to some twenty or thirty of Watts’s 
hymns. His memory of them was simply 
surprising. He then branched off into litera- 
ture generally, showing how genuine was his 
knowledge of and taste for poetry. He re- 
ferred to Cowper, whose poem of “ The Jack- 
daw ”’ he afterward quoted on his death-bed. 
Never shall I forget his enthusiasm for Cow- 
per’s hymna— 

“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


And he told us with great particularity of the 
circumstances under which it was written. 

Macaulay’s “ History of England” had 
just appeared. 

“Tt is as fine as one of Scott’s novels,” 
said the “ Defender.” 

“Shall I report that to Macaulay as a 
compliment?” said Sir Henry Bulwer. 

Sir Henry Bulwer was then a slight man, 
with that appearance of ill-health which ac- 
companied him through life. He was a man 
of singular tact and good-breeding—so good 
a diplomatist that you never thought of him 
as a diplomatist. He enjoyed very much this 
informal entertainment, and often referred to 
it, quoting it as a refutation of Carlyle’s re- 





mark that “no man could be as great as Mr, 


Webster looked.” 

And, indeed, it was on these occasions, as 
in his playful and beautiful letters, that Mr, 
Webster showed his unequaled powers of 
memory, fancy, grace, and accomplishment, 
The great mind which divined the secrets of 
statesmanship had an ethereal lightness about 
it. He loved “ the inextinguishable laughter 
of the gods;” he was one of them himself, 
worthy to banquet with imperial Jove. His 
smile was especially beautiful, showing two 
rows of perfect teeth—‘ the large, Webster 
smile,” as Mrs. Edward Curtis called it. 

“ Where do you live now, Charles ?” Mr, 
Webster said to Mr. March; “your note 
was returned to me from Four-and-a-half 
Street.” 

“Well, sir, Iam a social bandit,” replied 
March, “ taking my meals at Four-and-a-half 
when I cannot get invited out to dinner. I 
am haunting the departments trying tc put 
things through, and quoting you largely. One 
of the moral men told me that he had heard 
that I liked to look on the wine when it was 
red, but I told him that ‘ Consideration, like 
an angel, came and whipped the offending 
Adam out of me,’ whereupon he withdrew with 
the remark, ‘ It is a matter of patience, philoso. 
phy, and long suffering, to catch the ear of a 
secretary.’ . But I have heard a railing accu- 
sation against you, sir, such as we are given 
to understand that the angels never prefer 
against man, a generosity on their part I am 
truly sorry to perceive in the present instance 
wholly neglected by erring man. They say 
you are for giving the Territories a military 
government, and that you will ruin the coun- 
try!” 

Mr. Webster was extremely indulgent to 
March ; he loved him like a son, and always 
listened to him with his “ large smile.” 

But it was his imperial edict that no poli- 
tics should be talked at his breakfast, so he 
changed the subject to some literary one, or 
social one, I forget which. I am reminded, 
however, that conversation in Washington 
took on, at that time, very much the com- 
plexion that it has latterly taken on in New 
York about Louisiana and its troubles. Mr. 
Clay’s famous compromise measures had just 
been proposed, Mr. Webster’s 7th of March 
speech was in the air. Truly, history repeats 
itself ! 

The friends of Charles March always re- 
gretted that so bright a genius, so truly origi- 
nal a mind, informed, too, with the highest 
culture, and lighted up by the most vivacious 
wit, should not have built to itself some per- 
manent monument. His letters were clever, 
overflowing with original and pretty conceits. 
He was full of observations somewhat sar- 
donic on human nature, but always keen and 
appreciative. Here is one of them: “I am 
afraid your friend Mrs. Smith will not get a 
foreign mission; the chances are deadly 
against her. She fails, however, from no un- 
tried exertion, from no misuse of her varied 
powers; she was foredoomed. On Thursday 
morning she beats a retreat for Borrioboola 
Gha, going off, however, with all the honors 
of war. She, like the great chieftain under 
whom she serves, ‘never surrenders,’ and if 
she retreat she is like the Parthian, most to be 
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dreaded in flight. She might go very far be- 
fore I thought of following her.” 

What a description, that, of a female of- 
fice-seeker ! 

To a pretty widow, many of whose ad- 
mirers started for the then newly-discovered 
mines of California, he wrote: 

“ Bade adieu to-day to the lieutenant. He 
has gone to the Peruvian mines, destined by 
a singular fatality to be the Botany Bay of 
so many of your admirers. They can hardly 
be said, however, to go in transports. I hope 
he may dig from out the bowels of the harm- 
less earth cords of gold, inestimable jewels, 
precious stones—then how you will regret 
him! Ah, my friend, when the Latin poet 
made woman rise from the foam of the sea 
he knew she would retain her love for the 
iridescent, and that she would never disdain 
those congealed water-drops called dia- 
monds!” 

The interest in politics which kept Mr. 
March in Washington ceased when Mr. Web- 
ster died. For him, as for many men, all of 
that life became stale when the great orator 
left the scene. It would be curious to enu- 
merate the men whom Mr. Webster dragged 
after him—those who loved him personally, 
as Mr. March did; those who pinned their 
faith to him politically, and those who dif- 
fered from him in the great 7th of March 
speech, yet who would serve no other leader— 
their name was legion. 

Mr. March died in Egypt, in 1869, I be- 
lieve, leaving behind him only a memory of 
what “ might have been” a great, gifted, but 
incomplete nature. 

As he said of himself, “ No one can say 
of me half the evil I can say of myself; no 
one has injured me as I have injured myself.” 
Such was his melancholy autobiography. 

From this breakfast Mr. Webster rose to 
go to the Senate and to consider those great 
questions which led to the 7th of March 
speech. It was a picturesque winter at Wash- 
ington. We who assisted as lookers-on little 
knew what a great, momentous, decisive win- 
ter it was. With it was to end one period of 
our history; with it were to end two great 
lives who had had no small influence on our 
national existence—Mr. Clay and Mr. Cal- 
houn. Never was there a more dramatic 
scene than that in the Senate on the 7th of 
March. Mr. Calhoun, a dying man, scarcely 
able to sit in his chair, rose occasionally to 
interrupt with a question. 

“The gentleman from South Carolina and 
myself have broken a lance before this,” said 
Mr. Webster, in his grand manner. 

“T have no wish to do it again,” said 
Mr. Calhoun, with the dignity of a dying 
Cato. 

There were giants in those days !—and, as 
I remember the breakfasts and dinners, as I 
remember how brilliant was the material of 
which they were composed, what talkers and 
thinkers one could summon around the most 
unpretending mahogany, I feel tempted to 
quote Charles Lever’s regret over the “ lost 
art of conversation.” 

Men made a study of agreeability in 
those days; few were as gifted as Mr. Web- 
ster, but all men tried to talk and to be witty. 
The result was not stilted or formal, it was 


often elegant and instructive, often amusing, 
and never dull or commonplace. 

What a fine talker was Mr. Badger, of 
North Carolina! what a delightful person 
Judge Berrian, of Georgia! how witty and 
accomplished Judge Wayne and the never- 
to-be-forgotten George Ashmun, of Massa- 
chusetts! I dare not trust myself to speak 
of the living. There ure many who once 
formed part of that brilliant society still liv- 
ing. The amiable, accomplished hostess 
still lives; may it be long before it is proper 
to describe the charm she threw over these 
breakfasts. But where are the others ?— 
gone over to the majority! all but two or 
three of that brilliant company are gone— 
they will say no more brilliant things, they 
are silent, their eloquence is gone— 


“ Who still lives in the halls of Ivor?" 


It is melancholy business to think of the 
feasts we have eaten, of the friends we have 
known— 

* Eheu, fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni, nec pietas moram, 
Rugis et instanti senecte, 

Afferet, indomi teque morti !" 


I have spoken of Mrs. Ashley as a feature 
of old Washington. She was one of the first 
unofficial Americans of wealth who found out, 
as many have done since, that Washington 
was a very agreeable winter watering-place. 
She came as regularly every winter as if she 
had been a senator; a beautiful and amiable 
woman, always well dressed and in a com- 
pany frame of mind, desirous of giving every 
one his full title. Mrs. Ashley was a style of 
woman one sees in Europe, but not often 
here. She was dignified and excellent, and 
unambitious of any reputation as a political 
or society intriguer. So she preserved an 
unblemished popularity, and went every- 
where, always welcome. She had no desire 
to figure as a wit, but occasionally said some- 
thing worth remembering, as when a con- 
temporary of hers said to her once, “ Won't 
you buy this pair of French slippers of me, 
they are a world too large for my foot?” 
Mrs. Ashley answered bravely, “ Yes, I will, 
for Iam a larger woman than you are, in every 
respect !”” 

When she brought her fair daughter there 
(the beautiful Wilcox of Mr. Webster’s break- 
fast), they made a lovely picture together. 
After her daughter’s marriage, Mrs. Ashley 
married Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, whom 
she survived. She passed her last days in 
New York. What reminiscences of Wash- 
ington she could have written ! 

During the war Washington became a 
camp, and its mud was so effectually stirred 
up that out of it rose a new, beautiful, impe- 
rial city. The wealth which poured in dur- 
ing and after the war has built up an entirely 
different town. No one can call Washington 
shabby now. How impossible to believe, while 
driving through the well-paved and luxurious 
squares, that they are the once ‘muddy lanes 
which we traversed painfully in a carriage to 
find our colored laundress, who had disap- 
peared with the linen of a large multitude! 
That old colored population of Washington 
was a revelation to the Northern mind. There 





were amiable and honorable exceptions, but 





I believe, as a whole, that they combined the 
vices of their masters with a great many of 
their own. 

As to the “tone of public virtue,” I am 
afraid it was not high. There were no stories 
of gigantic peculation, but there were many 
of privateimmorality. Perhaps the situation 
was not favorable to correct living. There 
was much separation of families ; there were, 
as there must always be, Becky Sharps, sol- 
diers of fortune, adventurers of both sexes, 
hanging around the capital. 

But there was a quiet, genuine hospitality, 
a sociability, and a rendering of tribute to 
true worth, to education, and to agreeability, 
which were very fascinating. Subsequently, 
at the elegant entertainments of Governor 
Morgan, I had met many of the older Wash- 
ingtonians, who, while they rejoice over the 
beauty of the new city, still have a tender 
recollection of the inconvenient past. 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in his ad- 
mirable “ Life of Webster,” takes proper 
pains to show his great kindness of heart, 
his love for his friends, and his attach- 
ment to Marshfield and to “Commodore Pe- 
terson,” his fisherman-farmer. * He quotes his 
letters to Mr. Blatchford, beginning always 
with some pleasant allusion to the hour, as 
“ before sunrise,” or ‘‘ Thursday evening, over 
a wood-fire,” and pays every tribute to his 
great, grand, and uncommon nature, but he 
says hardly enough of the charm with which 
Mr. Webster presided at his own table. It 
was my good fortune to see him once at 
Marshfield, entertaining a houseful of guests. 
Nothing could surpass the elegance, ease, af- 
fability, of this distinguished host on his own 
ground, At Washington, particularly in Miter 
years, he was apt to be clouded and moody at 
times, under great oppression, from the loss 
of his children, public care, disappointment, 
and ill-health ; and Charles March described 
his countenance aptly, on one occasion, as 
being like Burke’s description of the appear- 
ance of Hyder Ali’s army just before it broke 
into the Carnatic—“ It was an embodiment 
of the moral terrible;” but, when in good 
humor, and of hospitable mind, in full dress, 
with his hair brushed back from the grand- 
est of foreheads, with his “large, Webster 
smile”’ illuminating his face; with manners 
which Kenyon and Carlyle united in praising 
during his visit to England; with conversa- 
tion overflowing with quotation, repartee, old- 
fashioned, dignified compliment to women, 
happy and quick allusion to some event which 
showed that he knew and measured well his 
listener—all these gifts made Mr. Webster a 
man of society, such as one seldom meets in 


this country or anywhere else. 
M. E. W. 8. 





SOME BORNEAN MARVELS. 





FEW years ago, and-on a pleasant 

morning in the month of May, the 
present writer, in company with a few friends, 
was walking, rifle in hand, westward from the 
small village of Kuching. By way of pre- 
lude, I may say that commercial interests led 
me first to Singapore, situated on an island 
of the same name, lying just east of Suma- 
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tra; then, after a few weeks’ delay, to the 
island of Borneo, that delightful and semi- 
romantic region which remains only partially 
explored, and whose beauties of natural sce- 
nery and gorgeous and glowing splendors of 
tropical growth are unsurpassed. 

We arrived at Sarawak late in the au- 
tumn, and were there most hospitably enter- 
tained by her majesty’s consul-general—since 
deceased—and his family. During my stay, 
of.several months’ duration, I incurred an 
endless number of adventures, and acquired 
a knowledge of men and things too vast to 
be crowded into the pages of a single article. 
But I recall pleasurably to mind the scenes 
of two days, which I here wish to describe 
to the reader. The first, it ought to be 
said, occurred in the latter part of my so- 
journ. 

The town of Kuching lies in the province 
of Sarawak, near 110° east longitude und 2° 
north latitude, and is at present the largest 
settlement in the island. Well, as I have al- 
ready said, we were walking westward from 
Kuching toward the sea-coast, and our route 
lay through large groves of cocoa-trees, down 
into deep valleys, and across dark but narrow 
streams of water, so shallow and so clear 
that one might have supposed them strata of 
crystal. 

As we advanced, I observed that the trees 
presented a very odd appearance, looking, in- 
deed, as if they were half dead. I sought an 
explanation. 

“Easy enough to understand,” said a 
young Malayan, who had served the English 
Government nearly all his life, and had learned 
to speak quite accurately our mother-tongue 
—#‘easy enough. In less than five years 
these cocoa-trees will all be gone. Don’t 
you see how stunted they are at the top? In 
this month of May that tree yonder ought to 
be capped with a growth of fresh shoots— 
but it is not, as you observe.” 

“ And what is the cause of the unnatural 
appearance ?” I inquired. 

“Twas going to explain the cause, but, 
since you are so interested, it is the sun-bear 
that must bear the blame of all the mischief. 
Did you ever see a sun-bear ? ”’ 

If my friend had asked whether I had 
ever seen a ghost, I should have answered, 
“Yes,” since to a Malayan an affirmative re- 
sponse is always in order. But I bad never 
beheld a sun-bear—I had never even read of 
one—hence I flatly acknowledged my nega- 
tive. 

“What! you have never heard of a sun- 
bear—a bruang?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you must see one for yourself.” 

I began to quiver, and to query if my 
friend was going to lead me into some hideous 
den. But I was soon put on the right track 
again. 

“About four miles from here,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ there lives an aged Dyak, who is 
thought to be half man and half devil. He 
used to be a pirate, but now he practises 
magic and sorcery, and has a wonderful con- 
trol over the wild animals that infest this re- 
gion. He has a sun-bear which will perform 
all tricks imaginable; and I tell you, sir, it is 
a sight worth seeing. If you will say the 


” 








word, I will take you where you can see both 
the man and the bear.” 

‘I assented willingly to this proposition, 
and in due time had traveled the longest four 
miles that I had ever gone over, or ever wish 
to again. The atmosphere was very warm, 
and the sun poured furnace-heat upon our 
heads. More than once, when passing the 
net-work of water-currents, I took off my 
palm-leaf bat and ducked both head and 
shoulders in the refreshing liquid. He who 
has never been in the Eastern Archipelago 
knows not what equator means. 

At length we came in sight of a hut of 
very strange appearance. It was built on the 
edge of a precipice overlooking a rocky val- 
ley, and was frightfully dismal in its sur- 
roundings. There was not the slightest sign 
of life anywhere near, and one of the party 
—a Dutchman—began to surmise that its fa- 
mous occupant had gone to some other lodg- 
ing, or was dead. 

To be thus approaching the abode of a 
Bornean hermit was certainly a novel pro- 
ceeding. Presently we arrived at the hut, 
and walked once or twice around it, in the 
hope of attracting some notice from within. 
But this was vain toiling; and so, after many 
words, our Malayan guide went up to the 
door of the hut and gave three loud raps. 
There was no response. 

The Dutch gentleman, who was about as 
noisy as any other member of the party, then 
took his turn; and it was the loud thud 
which he gave that produced the desired re- 
sult. 

The door slowly opened at last, and out 
came as miserable a specimen of humanity 
as ever my eyes looked upon. He was an old 
man, and his head and shoulders were liter- 
ally covered with long white locks. He was 
a native Dyak, though a stranger familiar with 
that race would scarcely have guessed as 
much. His eyes were sunken almost out of 
sight, his cheeks had fallen in, and his teeth 
were gone. With the exception of a small 
fur garment about his loins, he was complete- 
ly naked. AsT beheld him slowly emerging 
from his den, I tried to think of something 
else, that I had either seen or read of, with 
which to compare him; but I confessed to 
myself that the picture was beyond all com- 
parison. 

He held a long stick in his bony hands, 
advanced toward us with perfect coolness, 
and then, to our utter astonishment, turned 
over ina somersault at our feet. This was 
the only token of greeting that he manifested ; 
and, indeed, it would never have been re- 
garded as such unexplained. Our Malayan 
addressed him in a few words, whereupon he 
strode hastily back to his hut. 

When he reappeared, it was in company 
with his fellow-lodger—the sun-bear. I was 
particularly careful to view the animal, and 
even took the trouble to mark out his config- 
uration on one of the pages of my note-book. 

The sun-bear was about five feet in length, 
and, when standing, reached a height of 
about three and one-half feet. His body 
was narrow, his head and neck were thick 
and muscular, and his eyes were small and 
of a pale violet color. A tail was wanting, 





and even his ears were scarcely visible. His 


legs were well-proportioned and slender, his 
feet were small, and were furnished with- 
sharp, formidable claws. His fur differed 
materially from that which I have seen on 
other of the Ursa species. It was very fine 
and glossy, and as black as jet; on the breast 
was a round patch of fur, which was even 
more silky than the rest, and it partook 
slightly of an orange hue. Indeed, it shone 
with the sun’s golden appearance, so that I 
readily understood why it had received the 
name of “ sun-bear.” 

It was highly proper, of course, to oblige 
the poor beast to perform several tricks for 
our amusement. Still, it was plainly evident 
that he did not feel much like entertaining 
strangers unawares, and was seemingly as 
drowsy as bears generally are when the weath- 
er is warm. His keeper, however, was de- 
cidedly in favor of putting the best foot for- 
ward, notwithstanding that he, too, looked as 
if he had been roused out of a good sound 
nap. Whatever he tcld the bear to do, it was 
done, but more in a spirit of dread than of 
accommodation. 

Not far from the hut a framework had 
been erected for gymnastic performances. 
The bear, being ordered so to do, ascended 
a ladder-shaped contrivance, raised at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, and, on 
reaching the top, turned a somersault, and 
thereby seizing the highest round between 
his teeth and then balancing himself, and 
placing his front feet on the second round, 
continued to descend by falling from one 
round to the other until he reached the 
ground, This was a feat which, though ex- 
ceedingly wonderful, was still surpassed by 
another. 

A tall bamboo-tree had been cut off about 
fifteen feet above the ground. At the given 
signal, the bear mounted the top, and, after 
several twists and turns, stood erect on his 
hind-feet. A long rope was now thrown up 
to him, which he caught. He tied one end 
of it firmly round the top of the tree, and 
tested its strength. Then, seizing the other 
end in his mouth, he bounded off into the 
air, where, in a very awkward position, he 
remained for several seconds. The hermit 
handed him the long pole, on which, half 
supporting himself and still keeping hold of 
the rope, the bear descended. This last was 
the most daring trick that a bear ever per- 
formed before mortal eyes. 

After the games were ended, the bear 
crouched low in front of us, whereupon the 
keeper signified that we were each to sit on 
his back. He then stood erect on his hind- 
legs and sang us a song !—yes, a song; not 
an operatic aria, to be sure, but not unlike 
the song which a Dyak mother sings of an 
evening when she rocks her little ones to 
sleep. There were no words, and the melody 
was neither long nor sweet. But neither 
babies nor bears care much about that. 

Finally, the bear rolled himself up like 4 
ball, and the old hermit pushed him along 
into the hut. The door was closed, and the 
drama was ended. 

Upon referring to this incident, I find that 
it is jotted down in my note-book immediate- 
ly before the memoranda of another incident, 
which took place nearly six months previous, 
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and this is why I have chosen to make it 


known first to the reader. In relating the 
following event, I shall hold strictly to the 
facts as they occurred, leaving to the reader 
such an explanation as he may best deter- 
mine for himself: 

I was just returning, in the month of De- 
cember, from the coal-mines near the Simme- 
jon River—a tributary of the Sadong; and, 
inasmuch as the wet season was approaching, 
my guide proposed that we should ascend 
the Sadong up to its sources and descend by 
the Sarawak Valley to Kuching. This route 
was circuitous, but was, of course, preferable 
to bogs and marshes. Upon reaching Gu- 
dong, where we spent the night, we were vis- 
ited by crowds of people who came to look 
at us; and we here learned that the people 
of Gudong were sorely perplexed in discover- 
ing whether we were men, gods, or demi- 
gods. 

On the following day we again started up 
the river. A small company of women and 
girls, who had come to the bank to procure 
water, upon seeing us approaching dropped 
their bamboo vessels and fled. One of the 
maidens had ventured to take a bath. As 
soon as she saw her sisters hastening away, 
she turned about, gave utterance to terrific 
screams, and swam toward the bank as beau- 
tifully and as gracefully as a swan. 

Our next stopping-place was at Tabokan, 
inhabited by hill Dyaks, so called. Here the 
river was quite broad, and along the bank 
was something that had the appearance of a 
laid-out park. At the time of our arrival 
large numbers of people were assembled in 
the park, and, as we drew up to the landing- 
place near by, a few of the young men came 
down to meet us and.to conduct us to the 
“head house,” where we were most cordially 
received by the rich man of the village. 

We had arrived just in time for dinner— 
no matter of what kind it was—and, while we 
were eating, we were told that this was mar- 
ket-day, and that people from all the villages 
round about had come hither to purchase and 
to dispose of wares. After dinner we walked 
through and around the village. The air, 
notwithstanding its moisture, was oppressive- 
ly hot, and the odors of fruits and flowers 
rendered it somewhat nauseating. We made 
our way up to several of the “booths,” if I 
may term them such, and were tempted to 
buy a thing or two for charity’s sake. Prop- 
erly speaking, however, there was very little 
worth paying for, and much that would have 
been singularly useless to any one save a 
Bornean native. 

The incident, or whatever else you may be 
pleased to call it, occurred while we were 
pausing before one of these booths. I had 
just purchased a piece of carved ivory, and 
was giving in return a silver-piece, when my 
attention was called to a group of human beings 
—I was not quite so sure that they were human, 


. tnd I am not quite so sure of it even now— 


whose like I had never seen before, nor have 
Seen since. They were five in number, and 
each one of them measured in height not more 
than four feet. They were clothed in the 
simplest fashion, having only a narrow habit 
about the waist, and with a feathered scull- 
Cap on the head. 





I vouch that they were not boys, for three 
of them bore every appearance of age, and 
their countenances were much wrinkled, Two 
wore full-length beards, while from the heads 
of all the hair hung down, not glossy and 
straight, like that of the common type of 
Malay or Dyak, but in a curly, matted lump, 
so to speak. Each one of these singular 
creatures evinced « large amount of nervous 
energy and strength, and one would have 
said in an instant that they were not cow- 
ards. They were not Malays, nor Dyaks, nor 
Chinese, Singhalese, nor Africans. While 
in some respects they resembled Dyaks, in 
others they were unlike any human spe- 
cies. 

The foreheads of the Dyaks, for instance, 
are high and broad; those of these Lilipu- 
tians were quite the reverse. Their mouths 
and chins were Dyak-like, but their eyes were 
deep-set, Benetrating, and small, with scarce- 
ly any brows or lashes. The nose projected 
low, and the nostrils were of immense size. 
On approaching nearer to this strange peo- 
ple we observed that their bodies were hairy, 
or rather woolly, The moisture of the skin 
had so dampened this wool that it lay almost 
flat. The arms were long and full of mus- 
cle ; the legs had nearly the same shape, and 
the feet were tapering, the heel broad, and 
the toes pointed. 

Such is the description, faithful so far as 
it goes, that I am able to present of this sin- 
gular people, of which I find not the smallest 
mention in any work devoted wholly or in 
part to the regions of the archipelago, Hun- 
dreds of Europeans have, I dare say, beheld 
the anomaly, and yet, so far as I know, have 
said nothing regarding it. 

Wherever they wandered in the village 
we followed them at a respectful distance. 
From the other natives they attracted not 
the slightest attention, while to us they seemed 
like a race that had fallen from another world. 
We did not once see them engage in conver- 
sation. Whenever their eyes fell on an ob- 
ject of interest they would hold it up, and 
by signs inquire the value. In case they did 
not relish the responses they would beat a 
hasty retreat, unless called back and reas- 
sured of a reduced price. 

And now, whence came this people ? Were 
they human, or Seve they not? Let the eth- 
nologist, who investigates with all the learn- 
ing that he can command the features and 
characteristics of mankind in general, en- 
deavor to explain the secret, if he can. 

But wait. Perhaps we can give him some 
clew that will either prove of service or of 
even greatey perplexity. When, at evening, 
we put the question to the head-man of the 
village, he gave us a sarcastic smile, and 
said, “ Mias-orang,” words which our in- 
terpreter translated into “ orang - outang 
man!” 

The answer of the chief was decisive, and 
to this day I wonder whether a race of men 
ef such low development as to almost as 
closely resemble the beast of the forest as the 
human species can possibly originate on this 
earth. I am not a Darwinian, and yet the 
fact, as here. given to the reader, is more 
than I can solve. 

Grorce L. Austin. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GREAT many spiritualists base their 

belief on certain physical phenomena, 
such as the lifting of tables by unseen forces, 
or the floating of the human body in the air, 
in defiance of the laws of gravitation. There 
are other spiritualists who are indifferent to 
this kind of evidence, and rest their faith on 
purely mental phenomena, such as communi- 
cations from the spirit-world that bear inter- 
nal evidence of a preternatural source. These 
two classes of believers will listen with differ- 
ent minds to the discussion just excited in 
England by the publication of an article on 
“Human Levitation ’’—that is, the floating 
of the human body in the air, unsupported by 
visible means—which appeared in the Janu- 
ary number of the Quarterly Journal of Sci- 
ence. This article attempts to show that this 
phenomenon is by no means monopolized 
by modern spiritualists, having existed al- 
most as long as recorded history—from Py- 
thagoras, at least, down to Mr. Home. The 
writer believes that Jesus of Nazareth was 
endowed with this power, and names forty 
persons who were canonized or beatified by 
the Roman Catholic Church because of their 
possession of this marvelous gift. The arti- 
cle argues that the existence of the phenome- 
non is as well supported by evidence as the 
majority of historical facts, and asserts that 
it proceeds from the operation of unknown 
yet natural laws. With this argument we 
shall not quarrel. It being true that the 
manifestations described have actually oc- 
curred, it follows that we should investigate 
them thoroughly, and endeavor to trace their 
operation back to the cause. But this has 
not been done. An immense number of those 
who accept the truthfulness of the facts im- 
mediately assume that, because they are con- 
trary to our ordinary experience, and unex- 
plained by any visible causation, they must 
necessarily originate in some occult or pre- 
ternatural foree—just as if the mystery were 
solved by relegating it to a greater mystery. 
That tables may be lifted, banjos flung across 
a room, men and women hung suspended in 
the air, intricately-tied ropes swiftly untied, 
all by no visible means, is certainly a great 
marvel; but that these things should be 
wrought by invisible spirits is assuredly a 
greater marvel still. It is certainly much 
easier to assume that some unexplained physi- 
cal law is at the bottom of the phenomena 
than to believe they are caused by invisi- 
ble forces operating by means that our 
experience and our knowledge assert to be 
impracticable. If disembodied spirits are 
enabled to act on matter in the highly-effec- 
tive manner which the spiritualists testify to, 
then an organization like our bodies is the 
most absurd piece of supererogation which 
the economy of creation can show. Why in 
the world should we be encumbered with a 
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complicated system of nerves, muscles, bones, 
joints, etc., all for the performance of cer- 
tain physical acts, when the spirit could ac- 
complish the desired result so much better 
without their interposition? It takes time 
and practice for our ten fingers to untie a 
succession of knots in a rope: what absurd 
machinery these ten fingers are, then, if once 
out of the body we could untie knotted ropes 
with much greater celerity than they can! 
Obviously the body was constituted for a 
purpose. What purpose? With a brain for 
thinking, nerves for feeling, muscles for ex- 
ercise of physical force, limbs for locomo- 
tion, it has been generally supposed. But it 
seems we can think better without a brain, 
have more acute sensations without nerves 
than with them, have better locomotion with- 
out the incumbrance of limbs, and exercise 
vastly greater physical force without the in- 
termediation of bones and muscles. The 
body, then, is clearly a tremendous blunder. 
Instead of affording means, it establishes 
limitations ; instead of a service to an end, it 
is an obstruction. Let us, then, shuffle off the 
useless coil, and henceforth perform all our 
functions more effectually outside of the com- 
plicated and entangling machinery. 


Ir is indisputably clear that the physi- 
cal phenomena of spiritualism establish too 
much. Now, we do not believe that com- 
plicated knots can be untied by any other 
means than those given by human and mun- 
dane skill. We shouldn’t believe it if a whole 
regiment of Davenports and Homes assert- 
ed it; because, in order to believe it, we must 
accept a theory wholly contradicted by all 
the facts of Nature; and the facts of Nature 
are a body of utterances far more formidable 
and unanswerable. than many regiments of 
Davenports and Homes. If it is said that 
this rope-untying is accomplished by physi- 
cal means, operating in a hitherto unknown 
way, we should call this plausible and pos- 
sible. But, to say that spirits have more 
power in physics than physics themselves, 
is asking too much. Physical phenomena 
as products of spiritual interposition are 
wholly inadmissible. And we have shown, 
in former articles, the defects of the mental 
evidence. Spiritualism can be swiftly estab- 
lished whenever a very simple test in this 
direction is complied with ; that is, if the me- 
diums give us news of some far-off event, in- 
formation of which it is eértain could not 
come by. human channels, we shall then 
know it must have come by some occult in- 
telligence. Had the mediums told us of the 
burning of the Cospatrick ; had it been they, 
and not Mr. Stanley, who found Livingstone ; 
did they now reveal to us where Charley Ross 
is; had they told us of the death of Captain 
Hall in the arctic seas—had they done one 
of these things they would have given unan- 
swerable evidence of the truth of their be- 
lief. And they must do just this thing—no 


| less, and no more is needed—before they can 
have the slightest claims to the assent of in- 
telligent people. Let Mr. Home float in the 
air as he wishes, let tables tip or not, let 
whole libraries of communications flow in 
ungrammatical verbiage from the lips of pro- 
fessed mediums, as listeners may or may not 
desire—all these things are nothing; there 
is just one single test needed of the kind we 
have described. Will it be given ? 

Severat weeks ago one of our city jour- 
nals caused something of a sensation by the 
account of a long and numerous criminal 
progeny in one of our interior towns. This 
progeny had all sprung from a young woman 
of notorious evil practices, who had settled 
there fifty years previously. This woman had 
brought into the world many children; and 
these offspring and their descendants had 
expanded and developed into an incorrigible 
criminal colony. The vice of the progenitor 
reappeared with inevitable certainty in her 
descendants, and the number of the miscre- 
ants had so multiplied that the town was 
greatly agitated as to the means of ridding 
itself of the pestilent breed. It occurred to 
us at the time that an impartial investigation 
into all the facts might show that the con- 
dition of things complained of was in some 
measure due to the virtuous people of the 
place. What had been done to rescue these 
wretches from their lives of crime? How 
far had the townspeople themselves contrib- 
uted to the result they deplored? If it is 
true that the descendants of one bad woman 
must inherit through successive ages all her 
bad qualities, despite the influence of educa- 
tion or the amelioration of social influences, 
then, indeed, the race is in a bad way. Un- 
der such a theory the evil of the past must 
soon cover the whole world with iniquity. 
But, if any other community is troubled with 
a similar nest of evil, let it see whether 
there is not something in its social methods 
that has nurtured the thing. That the in- 
heritance of vice is by no means a necessary 
thing, is assumed by our schemes of religious 
and secular education ; and that this assump- 
tion is well founded is proved by numerous 
facts. A recent book on Russia asserts 
of Siberia that, “although the greater part 
of the population have sprung from criminals, 
their habits are pure and simple, and their 
general probity is such as to renger locks for 
the doors a matter of superfluity.” We do 
not know of any community, however exalted 
its ancestors, of which more can be said than 
this ; and if this condition of things can be 
true of a penal colony, what are we to think 
of a village that has found the seed of 
one single plant too much for its schools, its 
churches, or its moral example and influence ? 
Who have been most to blame, the wise and 
good people of the town, or the neglected 
and perhaps persecuted outcasts? We may 
be certain, when we hear of a family giving 








to a community successive generations of 
bad men and women, that a good deal has 


been left undone in the matter by those who ~ 


make the complaint. 


THE queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament contained a vague but hopeful 
paragraph about the suppression of the East- 
African slave-trade. It appears that, despite 
Sir Bartle Frere’s exertions and the Sultan 
of Zanzibar’s promises, this wretched traffic 
is far from having been crushed out. A cor- 
respondent on the spot speaks of it as “an 
unsolved problem,” and expresses the dismal 
conviction that “ the treaty will be powerless 
to suppress the traffic, even though backed 
up by the efforts of the sultan.” The Arab 
slave-thieves are very crafty; and, now that 
the coast is bound, as it were, by English 
men-of-war, they carry the natives off in twos 
and threes, in small fishing-smacks, instead 
of by the hundred in a vessel, as they for- 
merly did. Moreover, they cunningly inspire 
the poor blacks themselves with a horror of 
the English, which converts them into auxil- 
iaries in achieving their own hopeless bond- 
age! Nor have the horrors of the traffic, if 
we may believe the accounts, in the least 
diminished. The poor creatures are still kept 
in a state of half starvation on board the 
dhows ; their villages are still ruthlessly 
burned; and the murder and rapine which 
Livingstone described in such thrilling lan- 
guage, still lay waste and desolate the coun- 
try within a short circuit of the continental 
coast. The English authorities find that all 
they can do is to here and there rescue a 
batch of slaves, and, it being impossible to 
send them back to homes that have ceased to 
exist, to organize them into laboring colonies. 
This has been done with good results at theSey- 
chelles, where many of the recaptured blacks 
are taken, sheltered, fed, and indentured as 
servants, with a fixed and graded tariff of 
wages to such as apply for them. But it is 
profoundly discouraging that no means have 
yet sufficed for wholly abolishirg a scourge 
brimful of atrocities and horrors. It is a 
matter in which all humanity is interested, 
and it is to be hoped that English energy, 
which seems to have been effectual enough 
on the Gold Coast, whence slavery has pretty 
much disappeared, will be stimulated rather 
than checked by the failure which has hith- 
erto attended its attempts in the East. 


Bumstepom has achieved a notable tr- 
umph in the archiepiscopal though rather 
grimy borough of Lambeth, England. Within 
the shadow of the primate’s palace a resolu- 


tion to establish a free public library was | 


voted down, at a recent meeting of tax-pay- 
ers, by “an overwhelming majority.” We 
will barely intimate that Lambeth is under 
the shadow not only of “ Lollards’ Tower,” 
but also of the retreat for madmen common- 
ly called “ Bedlam.” Bumbledom has an an- 
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tipathy to education of all sorts, especially 
that applied to the masses of the people. 
Wherever its influence prevails throughout 
England the system of school-boards has 
been rejected. And now the worthies of 
Lambeth in effect declare that, if the people 
of Lambeth wish reading, they must buy it, 
or go, as better they should, without it. Some 
of the arguments used by these borough sages 
are curious. One speaker in particular, with 
a fine touch of Podsnappery, expressed his in- 
dignation that anybody should have the as- 
surance “ to ask the meeting to tax two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand rate-payers for the 
goed of those who are too mean to buy news- 
papers for themselves, but who would like to 
toast their toes in a free library at the ex- 
pense of the borough.” The appeal, howev- 
er, seems to have been irresistible, for the 
project was, as an English paper says, “ lit- 
erally kicked out of a meeting of six hun- 
dred Englishmen.” The genial writer who 
wrote about “ Savagism in Civilization” need 
searce have looked beyond the range of view 
seen from the Parliament Houses for his 
proofs ; and the “ intelligent foreigner”? who 
should have chanced to drop in at this meet- 
ing, which was uproarious and disorderly 
enough for a convocation of Ashantee chiefs, 
would have seen some reason to discredit a 
boast made not long ago that England is the 
artistically complete State of history. Isling- 
ton, another of London’s purlieus, has in like 
manner, and just about as riotously, rejected 
the proposal to have a free library, though 
the expense to the tax-payers would be al- 
most imperceptible. 


Wuatever may be thought of French 
volatility and gayety of temperament, it is a 
just meed of praise to say that there are no 
better financiers than the French in the 
world. During the late war the enormous 
loans called for to defray its expenses, and 
the indemnity, were subscribed for more than 
thirty times over within forty-eight hours ; 
and now the Paris municipality has received 
offers of more than fortyfold the amount it 
asks for. French louis d’or seem fairly ex- 
haustless. Where does all this money come 
from? Not, it is certain, wholly or even to 
aconsiderable degree from the bankers and 
princes, the Faubourg St.-Germain, or the 
Quartier Chaillot. It is subscribed by cer- 
tain classes of Parisians whom tourists sel- 
dom or never see ; for they appear rarely on 
the boulevards, and frequent parts of the city 
which have few attractions for sight-seers. 
The whole history of French finance for a 
century betrays an extent of thrift, quiet, 
plodding industry, and withal a complete 
trust in the government, whatever its form, 
that certainly no other Continental people has 
ever presented. The grand livre has sur- 
vived every convulsion; the French toilers 
believe that it bears a charmed life, that it 
isindestructible. In it are recorded the hum- 





blest as well as the heaviest creditors of the | 


nation ; and he who saves his pittance of one 


or two hundred frances is more eager to have 
his name entered therein than to venture it | 
This | 


in speculations the most seductive. 
money, loaned by the most thrifty and pro- 
ductive of classes, has always been used with 
consummate skill. 
win the confidence of the people. Hence, 
within four years from the payment of the 
crushing German indemnity, Paris is able 
to get just as much money as she pleases 
from the people. 


Tue disorders and political difficulties in 
the South have created an immense deal of 
discussion—something, indeed, quite incalcu- 
lable in amount. There have been speeches 
by statesmen, and addresses by politicians, 
messages from the President, messages from 
governors, protestations from citizens, proc- 
lamations from officials, and there have been 
editorials on the subject enough to make a 
library; but in all our reading upon this 
varied and wonderfully -confused subject we 
have seen nowhere so illuminating a state- 
ment as that expressed in the following two 
sentences from the Nation: “ The only South- 
ern communities in which perfect peace and 
order reign are those, like Virginia and 
Georgia, over which the whites have com- 
plete control, and with which the troops do 
not interfere. It is only in the States which 
the negroes are actually governing, and in 
which they have the whole force of the 
United States behind them, that the whites 
give complete rein to their love of murder 
and intimidation.” This statement being 
true, and the truth is supremely evident on 
the face of it, it is quite evident that the per- 
secution and oppression of the negro will end 
entirely just as soon as the United States troops 
are withdrawn, and cease their gratuitous 
function of keeping the whites in order. 


Bats, in England, is one of those old- 
time watering-places which have grievously 


suffered by the caprices of fashion. Its once 
lively streets, its fine old Assembly-Rooms, 
the famous Pump - Room, are wellnigh de- 
serted. How to revive the old hilarity and 
pleasure has long been a vexed question with 
its denizens. Some one has just now imag- 
ined that he has hit upon the cause of the 
evil and its remedy. The Bath. “ M. 0."— 
the modern reader should be told that this 
means, not member of Congress, but master 
of the ceremonies—has long been extinct. 
Why not resuscitate him? Leta magician, 
some new Beau Nash, with immaculate gloves 
and a way of “ making things pleasant,” ap- 
pear, and he might yet galvanize Bath into 
its old jocund spirit. The experiment is at 
least to be tried. It is certain that the gor- 
geous gentleman of the last century, who 
passed an agreeable existence putting every- 


The finance ministers | 





body on easy terms by a few polite words, 
starting a lively conversation, presenting 
eligible youths to equally eligible maidens, 
“looking after the teacups and saucers of 
the dowagers, and the markers and wax- 
tapers of the gouty old admirals and griz- 
zled old generals at the whist-table,” was a 
very important personage indeed, and per- 
haps just such a medium is needed to revive 
the glory of the cozy old resort. 





Witerary, 


HE tenth volume of the American Cy- 
cLopzpia, which has now been for 
several weeks before the public, includes the 
titles in K, L, and M, from Kinetet to Maa- 
NET, and is in many ways a noteworthy part 
of the great work. 

Its biography is especially interesting ; 
and, indeed, so many are the biographical 
articles that the chances of the alphabet 
have thrown together in it, that the volume 
is in this respect one of the most remark- 
able yet published. Most prominent among 
the American biography is of course the life 
of Abraham Lincoln; but there are many 
more of the greatest interest to the American 
reader. Longfellow and Lowell, the greatest 
of our poets, are both sketched in this vol- 
ume. Among American soldiers Robert E. 
Lee, Longstreet, McClellan, and McDowell 
appear init. Among miscellaneous biogra- 
phies, those of the Lawrences, Dr. Lieber, and 
many others, are noteworthy. 

In the lives of contemporary or recent 
celebrities in other countries, the volume 
happens, by those alphabetical chances to 
which we have referred, to be especially full. 
Livingstone, Landseer, Lever, and Kingsley, 
areamong the Englishmen in whose lives 
their recent deaths have given the world a 
keen interest; Lecky, Lewes, Lockyer, Lub- 
bock, and many more, are happily still among 
the living, but their work is watched with 
the closest attention by all who follow intel- 
lectual progress. Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot) 
stands without dispute at the head of living 
English writers of fiction. There are many 
noteworthy names from the past; John 
Locke, Landor, Kitto, Lamb, Macaulay, and 
others. 

French biography includes La Fontaine, 
La Bruyére, Lamartine, the two Laboulayes, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Lesseps, and many others, 
besides the lives of all the Louis. Among 
Germans we have many famous names, from 
Lessing and Kérner down to Kirchhoff and 
Liszt. 

Of the special biographical articles which 
will attract most attention, that on Abraham 
Lincoln, by Mr. Rossiter Johnson, is undoubt- 
edly the first in importance to American 
readers. It may fairly be called exhaustive, 
so far as any cyclopedic article can be so 
called; for it has not only been made accu- 
rate in every point to a degree which called 
for great research and labor on the part of 
its author, but it seems to us more complete 
in its presentation of the President’s life and 
work than any one we can at present name 
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among the bulky biographies of Lincoln that 
have been published. 

Outside of biography, and besides the 
usual excellent variety of geographical and 
literary articles, many of the scientific arti- 
eles in the tenth volume are very noteworthy. 
“Lead,” by Dr. Thomas M. Drown, now pro- 
fessor in Lafayette College, and enjoying a 
more than national reputation as a metallur- 
gist, is an article of remarkable merit, with 
all the learning and accuracy of the special- 
ist made intelligible and popular by a thor- 
oughly sensible treatment. Professor Abbe’s 
article on “ Magnet,” General Franklin’s 
on “Lighthouse,” and Dr. Hogeboom’s on 
“ Light,” are also noticeable. 


Eart Russety’s “ Recollections and Sug- 
gestions, 1813-1873,” which is now exciting 
so much attention in England, and is, we be- 
lieve, soon to be republished in this coun- 
try, is preéminently an old man’s work—we 
might also say, from what we have read of it, 
that it was in some parts absolutely senile. 
Yet it seems to us that several reviewers, 
and among them two or three Americans, 
have been unnecessarily severe upon the old 
statesman. We cannot expect autobiogra- 
phies covering a long life, unless they are 
written with all the garrulity of age, and 
some of its inevitable prejudice and narrow- 
ness; or else they must be edited until the 
characteristic traits disappear from them, and 
we have left such a life as another might 
write. 

The first part of Earl Russell’s book con- 
sists simply of a reprint of the introduction 
to his lordship’s “‘ Speeches and Dispatches,” 
which appeared some five years ago; “the 
honestly-avowed apology for this course,” as 
the Atheneum calls it, being that, as he says, 
‘after I had proceeded some way in my task, 
I found that my memory of past transactions 
was not, after the lapse of some years, so 
lively as it had been when I wrote the origi- 
nal introduction.” 

In his preface, Earl Russell gives a brief 
account of his youth—almost too brief : 


‘‘It may interest some persons to learn 
what education I had received before I en- 
tered Parliament. That education was in part 
broken and disturbed. After being at a pri- 
vate school at Sunbury, I went to Westmin- 
ster, but was so ill there that, by the care and 
affection of my step-mother, the Duchess of 
Bedford, my father was persuaded to remove 
ne, and I was sent with several young men of 
‘iper age to receive private tuition from the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of Woodnesbury, in Kent. 
There I formed relations of friendship with 
the Earl of Clare, the late Duke of Leinster, 
his brother Lord William Fitzgerald, and oth- 
ers. But I had not remained there long when 
Lord and Lady Holland proposed that I should 
accompany them on a journey to Spain in the 
troubled year of 1808. When I returned from 
Spain in 1810 I asked my father to allow me to 
go to the University of Cambridge. But he 


told me that, in his opinion, there was nothing 
to be learned at English universities, and pro- 
cured for me admission to the house of Pro- 
fessor Playfair, at Edinburgh. 

“ There I had my studies directed and my 
character developed by one of the best and 
the noblest, the most upright, the most be- 
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nevolent, and the most liberal of all philoso- 
phers. 

‘Some years afterward I traveled again in 
Spain with my cousin, the late Earl of Brad- 
ford, and Robert Clive, the son of Lord Powis. 
In the course of these travels I became ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Wellington, and 
had occasion to admire the calmness, the di- 
rectness, and the patriotism which distin- 
guished his character. 

“But I need not follow this narrative any 
further. I was about to accompany my com- 
panions to Constantinople and return home by 
way of Moscow and St. Petersburg, when I 
was informed by a letter from my father that 
his old friend, the acute and witty Fitzpatrick, 
was dead, and that he intended to propose 
me as candidate for Tavistock. Thus I be- 
came a member of Parliament before I was 
of age, and from that time my political life be- 
gins.” 


From this point the story of this political 
life is crowded with events; on all of which 
he has an opinion, more or less definite, to 
offer in passing. We prefer to repeat some 
of the recollections which have more of a 
personal or descriptive character. Such are, 
for instance, the passages relating to Lord 
Grey’s reform bill; notably, the account 
of the king’s going to the House to dis- 
solve it: 


““The scenes which occurred in the two 
Houses of Parliament, so far as I was a witness 
of them, were singular and unprecedented. 
Before the king arrived, the House of Com- 
mons was assembled, and Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir Francis Burdett rose at the same time to 
address the House. Lord Althorp, amid the 
confusion and clamor of contending parties, 
following the precedent of Mr. Fox, moved 
that Sir Francis Burdett be now heard. Sir 
Robert Peel, on the other hand, imitating a 
precedent of Lord North, said, ‘ And I rise to 
speak to that motion.’ But, instead of saying 
a few words, as Lord North had done, to put 
an end to all further debate, Sir Robert Peel 
quite lost his temper, and in tones of the most 
violent indignation attacked the impending 
dissolution. As he went on, thé Tower guns 
began to fire to announce the king’s arrival, 
and, as each discharge was heard, a loud cheer 
from the government side interrupted Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s declamation. Sir Henry Hardinge 
was heard to exclaim, ‘The next time those 
guns are fired they will be shotted !’ Presently 
we were all summoned to the House of Lords, 
where the king’s presence had put a stop to a 
violent and unseemly discussion. The king 
in his speech announced the dissolution, and 
retired to unrobe. The scene that followed 
was one of great excitement and confusion. As 
I was standing at the bar Lord Lyndhurst came 
up to me and said, ‘ Have you considered the 
state of Ireland? Do not you expect an insur- 
rection ?’ or words to that effect. It so hap- 
pened that, in going into the House of Com- 
mons, I had met O’Connell in the lobby. I 
asked him, ‘ Will Ireland be quiet during the 
general election ?’ and he answered me, ‘ Per- 
fectly quiet.’ He did not answer for more 
than he was able to perform. But, of course, I 
said nothing of this to Lord Lyndhurst, and 
left him to indulge his anger and his gloomy 
foreboding.” 


Some comments concerning Brougham are 
noteworthy : 


“Lord Brougham was a man of extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, It must be said also, 





that with many aberrations those powers of 
mind were generally directed to great and 
worthy objects; to the abolition of the slave- 
trade and of slavery, to the improvement of 
law, to the promotion of education, to the fur- 
therance of civil and religious liberty. His 
speech on the trial and condemnation of mis- 
sionary Smith combined the closest and most 
pressing logic with the most eloquent denun- 
ciation of oppression and the most powerful 
appeal to justice. It contributed, no doubt, in 
a very marked degree, to the extinction of 
slavery throughout the dominions of the 
crown of England. His speech of six hours 
on the amendment of the law was large and 
comprehensive in its general view, searching 
and elaborate in its details. The institution 
of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
was a most valuable result of his exertions as 
a law-reformer. His labors regarding the en- 
dowed schools and misapplied charities of 
England destroyed many flagrant abuses, de- 
tected the perversion of a large amount of 
charitable funds, and led the way to those fur- 
ther inquiries, and those remedial measures, 
of which we have seen the commencement 
and progress, but of which the consummation 
is yet tocome. It would be taking a narrow 
view to complain that large sums have been 
spent upon inquiries, and we have not as yet 
had an adequate return. Lord Brougham’s 
speeches at the bar of the House of Lords, on 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen 
Caroline, were striking specimens of a power- 
ful understanding; and his great speech in 
opening the defense was the most wonderful 
effort of oratory I ever heard. Nor can any 
one who heard him remember with any other 
feelings than those of the highest admiration 
his speech on the second reading of the Re- 
form Bill in the House of Lords. The speech, 
which he made at the assizes, in defense of 
Ambrose Williams in 1821, carries satire and 
sarcasm to a height that may be called sub- 
lime. But his speech on the conduct of the 
Continental powers of Europe toward Spain, a 
country which had been guilty of the offense 
of endeavoring to dispose of its own destiny, 
and to establish a free government, was cer- 
tainly one of his brightest flights. His al- 
lusion to the protest of the Russian minister 
at Madrid, who had declared with horror that 
blood had been shed in the royal palace, was 
at once a withering invective and a just con- 
demnation of despotism: ‘If I had been one 
of the counselors of the Emperor of Russia,’ 
he said, ‘ the last subject I would have advised 
my master to touch upon, would have been 
that of “bloodshed in the royal palace.”’ 
The reigning Emperor of Russia was Alexan- 
derI. At the epoch of his coronation, a lady, 
writing from St. Petersburg, had described 
the ceremony in these terms: ‘The emperor 
entered the church preceded by the assassins of 
his grandfather, surrounded by the assassins of 
his father, and followed by his own.’ ” 


On the whole, however, the book has few 
passages of this kind, but is largely occupied 
with what may be called Earl Russell’s “ last 
words ” on public policy, past and present. 

Thus he reviews the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen’s administration, the for- 
eign policy from 1859 to Lord Palmerston’s 
death, and then the questions that are recent 
enough to have been debated by all of us. 

Of course, the portion of the book that 
will have a special interest for Americans is 
the already famous chapter on the “ Treaty 
of Washington ;” and, although much of this 
has been quoted in the daily newspapers, wé 
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venture to give here one or two extracts of 
considerable length. 


“T shall, in the first place,’’ he says, “‘ re- | 
fer to the opinions recorded by Baron de Hib- | 
ogy. Baron de Habner is an intelligent trav- 
eler, who has been more than once in the 
United States. But, besides this, he has had 
great diplomatic experience, having been for 
some time the embassador of Austria in 
France, and is universally esteemed for his 
good sense and sagacity. He thus puts on 
record the opinions he gathered from English- 
men and citizens of the United States on his 
last voyage to America: ‘The English regret 
unanimously that there was any necessity to 
make concessions, but in their opinion the 
satisfaction outweighs the discontent. If I 
am not much mistaken, that is the feeling 
which predominates in England. American 
statesmen appear uncertain as to the value 
they ought to attach to the treaty. . . . In the 
opinion of the public at large, the Treaty of 
Washington is, on the part of the English 
Government, an act of deference—an acknowl- 
edgment of the superiority of the power of 
the United States. England has submitted— 
she has capitulated, neither more nor less. If 
this erroneous interpretation is spread through- 
out the Union, and takes root in the conviction 
of the masses, the conciliatory dispositions 
which have animated the English negotiators 
are ill understood, and this treaty, while re- 
moving present difficulties, will have prepared 
the minds of men for future complications.’ * 

“This last remark of Baron Hibner is of 
great importance If it is believed, in the 
opinion of the public at large in America, that 
the Treaty of Washington is, on the part of 
the people of England, ‘an acknowledgment 
of the superiority of the power of the United 
States: England has submitted and has ca- 
pitulated,’ such a conviction in the mind of a 
nation so proud and self-sufficient as the Re- 
public of the United States is no doubt a bad 
preparation for peace. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a concession, even the most ab- 
ject, to a foreign nation, is certain to con- 
ciliate their good-will. The power which con- 
ceives that a great empire has confessed its 
inferiority is apt to make demands which a 
nation having a lively sense of honor is cer- 
tain to reject. For instance, the present Gov- 
ernment of the United States might ask from 
the present Government of England the an- 
nexation of Canada with the States of the 
Union. Some ‘members of the late cabinet 
might think this a cheap mode of securing 
peace. But Lord Palmerston always consid- 
ered the retention of Canada essential to the 
maintenance of British honor, and the nation 
at large would assuredly agree with Lord 
Palmerston in this opinion. Thus the danger 
of war would not be averted, but increased, by 
the proposal of this concession.” 


Age does not calm the aged statesman’s 
feeling with regard to America, any reference 
to which appears to have long exercised over 
him the influence attributed to the traditional 
red rag in the case of the bull. This appears 
further in the following passages : 


“ That a government should sign a treaty, 
and should afterward allow to go before ar- 
bitrators articles which that government had 
declared not to be contained in the treaty, 
Sppears to me entirely inconsistent with the 
national honor. 








*“ Promenade autour du Monde,” vol. ii. 





** So, likewise, the omission to insist upon 
compensation for the wives who had lost their 
husbands, and the mothers who had lost their 
sons, by the Fenian invasion of Canada, was 


| 


a desertion of that protection to life and prop- | 


erty of the queen’s subjects upon which her 
majesty’s ministers were bound to obtain re- 
dress. It is to be remarked that, although 
many American merchants lost property by 
the aggressions of the Alabama, the only in- 
juries to life and limb were inflicted on British 
subjects. Sir John Macdonald, the late Prime- 
Minister of Canada, expressed, in a public 
speech, his surprise and dissatisfaction at this 
neglect. 


an honorable American officer, had fixed of 
his own accord, was a serious and wanton loss ; 
and, on the whole, it is no wonder that the 
American public should have concluded that 
‘the Treaty of Washington is, on the part of 
the English Government, an act of deference 
—the acknowledgment of the superiority of 
the power of*the United States. England has 
submitted—she has capitulated, neither more 
nor less.’ 

* One is tempted to ask, Why should Eng- 
land have performed this act of deference ? 
Have English troops surrendered at Saratoga ? 
Has an English army capitulated at York- 
town? Have hostile fleets paraded the British 
Channel in defiance of England?” 


And he finally characteristically says, 
with an old man’s optimism, regarding the 
past: 


‘*Had Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
conducted themselves as General Washington 
and Mr. Jefferson had done in 1793, compensa- 
tion would have been paid, at a moderate and 
not a fancy value, for the ships captured and 
destroyed by the Alabama. There would 
have been no war, no panic, and no arbitra- 
tion. 

‘“T only trust that, if any similar case 
should arise of mistakes in regard to the law 
of nations, or the exact sense of treaties, the 
official correspondence will be conducted in 
the tone of George Washington and Mr. Jef- 


and not in the language of Fish and Cushing, 
of Lord Granville and the Marquis of Ripon. 
In any such case I shall say to Lord Granville 
as Sir Peter Teazle said to Mrs. Candour, ‘ If my 
character is attacked, I only beg of you not to 
undertake my defense.’ ’’ 


Finally, Earl Russell takes up a “ policy 
for the future,” too long to summarize here, 
and probably of little consequence to the pe- 
riod it is written to instruct. 

The Atheneum closes its review of the 
book with the following judgment, which will 
probably be that of most readers of the vol- 
ume: 


‘*Many readers of this political apologia 
will regret that it was not written at a time 
when Lord Russell would have been better 
able to write it; but few will dissent from his 
final judgment on himself: ‘ My persuasion is, 
that I have been received with quite as much 
favor as I deserved. I think what I have done 
well has been honestly supported; and that 
where my measures have miscarried, the fail- 
ure has been owing, not to undue animos- 
ity or malignant misrepresentation, but to 
errors which I bave committed from mistak- 
en judgment or a mistaken appreciation of 
facts.’ ” 





ferson, of Lord Grenville and Mr. Hammond, | 


‘* The surrender of the island of Juan, and 
the retreat from the line which General Scott, | 


| and Alfred Stephens. 
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THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


SECOND PAPER. 


N the north room of the Academy is a 

brilliant group of foreign pictures, So 
great is their strength, and so thorough the 
execution, that the hanging-committee judged 
very wisely not to mix them among weaker 
pictures. Had they done so, many of them 
would have sufficed esthetically to destroy 
nearly every thing that surrounded them. 

The two most brilliant paintings in the 
whole exhibition, perhaps, are by Villegas 
They are both quite 
small, and are splendidly executed. The for- 
mer, a bit in a Moorish bazaar, represents a 
big Arab lounging on a divan, over which a 
heavy mat is spread. His companion, a 
meagre, dirty old Moor, is watching him 
while he examines a long weapon which rests 
on his knees. <A brass plate hangs against 
the wall, on which a vague, light - colored 
tracery is indicated. The strongest pictures 
of the day that we have seen are painted by 
Spaniards, and in this one of Villegas so 
great appear the resources of the artist that 
it is literally crammed with effects of color 
and contrasts of hard forms with aérial hues. 
A brawny shoulder, detailed and modeled 
with the utmost precision and freedom, re- 
lieves grandly upon a vegue blot of enchant- 
ing tints behind it, and a big knee and leg 
hang firmly and freely over the strong colors 
of the mat, against which the man reclines. 
In contrast with the full muscles of this burly 
Arab appears the thin, bony form of his 
neighbor, whose flabby skin scarceiy hides 
the bones of his arm, and the thin hand 
raised to his head. The joints of his elbow 
are polished like old parchment. It is rare, 
in pictures, to find any indication of dirt or 
squalor. Beggars, however loathsome in re- 
ality, somehow, in paint, retain only their 
grace. Villegas has made this old Moor as 
dreary and suggestively filthy as multitudes 


| of his kind appear in the hot Eastern cli- 


mates. While no feature of his face is seen 
in the dense shade that envelops his head, 
his weak, thin form, crouched down, and 
the one bloodless arm, tell the story of a 
class, : 

The other picture, of the same admirable 
kind, is by Alfred Stephens, and is named 
“ Trying to whistle it.” It represents a man 
sitting and a violin at his side on the floor is 
one of the most unobtrusive things in the 
room. But the colors are clear, precise, and 
rich, to a higher degree than we almost ever 
saw in water-colors, After examining it 
three or four times, each time we saw more in 
it to admire. 

Over these two paintings hang three very 
peculiar works by a Greek lady, Mrs. Still- 
man, wife of the ex-consyl at Crete. They 
are entirely unlike any other paintings in the 
exhibition, and, like others of the same school 
in England, where they were painted, occupy 
a sort of half-way ground between works of 
art, as they are commonly conceived, and 
decoration. Two of these pictures are scenes 
of King Arthur’s time. “ Tristan and Isolde,” 
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and “ Lancelot and Elaine,” are the figures 
represented, and they are placed in lovely 


gardens, in the style of the middle ages, | 
boring sea is in his picture, and the sombre 


where are seen symmetrical rose-trees, filled 
with delicious blossoms, delicately fingered 
out, such as might be made either in paint 
or floss, and as fragrant as with the ottar 
of roses from a lady’s work-bag as from 
their own native perfume. Impossible apples 
hang in orchards, among whose straight- 
trimmed paths knights and “ ladies fair” are 
wandering. The colors in these pictures are 
everywhere most soft and rich. The gardens 
are of the fairest green, and peaceful vistas 
of blue sky and distant water appear above 
the tops of the trees. The dresses, too, 
of the ladies, short- waisted gowns of yel- 
low lace or cream -hued crape, drop in ten- 
der folds around their forms. These paint- 
ings are very pure, and seem as if they 
might be most refined embroideries, such as 
Elaine herself could have worked. Their pro- 
totypes might have been of old stained glass, 
and hung in a lady’s chamber of those days. 

They are, however, most certainly pict- 
ures, not “studies from Nature,” and they 
have stories of their own carefully told— 
which is more than can be said of all paint- 
ings. Though they are not well drawn in 
the sense we apply to French pictures, they 
show that the artist has studied drawing, and 
has a great deal of feeling for other qualities 
that make pictures. In this respect Mrs. 
Stillman seems to us a true woman, who often 
as artists have power of e®pression in col- 
or, texture, passion, and composition, yet 
never appear to draw as if they liked to do it. 
Mrs. Stillman’s portrait, “On a Balcony,” is 
another charming picture. A blue-eyed wom- 
an, with a nose too long for a Greek, might 
but for that be a likeness of the artist her- 
self. Like her other two puintings, this one 
is a poem in color, where not a hue is harsh, 
but the drawing should have compelled more 
use of gray in the shadows and on the retreat- 
ing angles of the form. As decoration and flat- 
tint it has the charm of old stained glass, or 
rather floss embroidery. 

Vibert has several very excellent paint- 
ings. His mere style means good work, and 
is as distinctive as a man’s handwriting. The 
best of his pictures, or at least the most effec- 
tive as a piece of clear color modeled in high 
light, is named “The Politician.” A cardi- 
nal, in scarlet gown and hat, is leaning against 
a wall, reading a paper; and the pure tones of 
his robe make this simple little study one of 
the most striking works in the room. A bright 
blot of red against a dark background would 
be staring were it not varied and toned, crin- 
kled into edges, and softened into shadows, 
that are all bright in the full daylight. 

William Magrath exhibits an Irish land- 
scape of bare hills purple with heather. A 
young girl watches her sheep browsing in 
this bleak pasture. The sky is gray, and the 
landscape is destitute of sunlight. Itis the 


same order of scenery as the Scotch lake-re- 
gion. And even the New-England coast, with 
its low, rolling hills, scanty turf, above which 
granite rocks peep out, and the gnarled, 
weather-beaten cedars and dark juniper, is 
not so wild as these dark hills of this part of 
the British Islands. 








This landscape is very characteristic, and 
Magrath has painted it with full color and a 
masterly hand. The cold damp of the neigh- 


melancholy of those lonely hills. Looking at 
it, our imagination floated into the mind of 
the still maiden sitting on a rock, who, with 
wistful gaze, seemed trying to penetrate the 
melancholy stillness of her surroundings. 

We have mentioned but a few among the 
excellent foreign pictures of many different 
schools that are scattered among the works 
by our own artists. Space forbids us to 
dwell longer on their merits. 

We said in our first notice less than we 
had intended about the paintings by Mr. 
James D. Smillie. His pictures “‘ Near El- 
mira, New York,” and “ Idle Hours,” remind 
us in their cheerful and varied foliage, crisp 
and brilliant, of the touch that makes the 
trees of J. D. Harding so famous, The 
trunks, too, of his oaks and elm-trees, with 
rough bark, and broken shadbws and sun- 
light, are like those of the English artist. In 
“Tdle Hours,” two persons, a man and a 
woman, sit talking on a hill-side, shaded by 
these fine trees. Below them, across a sheet 
of still water, is a delicate distance full of 
careful detail. Trees are in a soft afternoon 
light, and shore and meadow, that are often 
painted very sketchily or left absolutely a 
blur, are manipulated with the greatest care. 
Yet the general effect of distance is not in- 
jured. The only criticism we should make, 
is that atsuch distances Nature herself often 
blurs outlines by vapors, and lines of light 
or shadow, and the highest class of work- 
men carefully discriminate what is to be 
shown, und where detail is lost. Mr. McEn- 
tee’s exquisite penciling of distance, with 
here a clearly-detailed twig that loses itself 
immediately in shadow, and Whittredge’s ten- 
der markings of far-off hill-sides, are good ex- 
amples of this. finer study of Nature, a study 
carried a step further than even Smillie’s 
faithful detail. 

Walter Satterlee contributes half a dozen 
pictures—vuried specimens of his foreign 
studies. “Cinderella” is one of the best of 
these ; “‘ The Carnival Scene at Rome ”’ is an- 
other. Like the French and Roman art-stu- 
dents, Mr. Satterlee shows that he has been 
trained to place great value in strong color, 
graduated by different distances, and, though 
his pictures are not yet entirely painted with re- 
gard to this end, and are weak here and there, 
on the whole they are rich, and will bear a 
good deal of detailed criticism. A dress in 
one place is good, a piece of furniture in an- 
other has been as thoughtfully considered ; 
and if here and there his tints fall below or 
rise above the right key of color, and are 
slightly false, yet the precision with which 
he renders other tones of color assures us that 
he has nothing to fear in the future if he 
gives to his tasks constant work. 

The last picture we can mention here is 
of blackberries, by J. W. Hill. The subject 
is nothing but a spray of ripe fruit. In its 
way, it is as fine a thing as we ever saw. The 
color of the blue sky, against which it is 
relieved, is most brilliant, and every crisp, 
clean touch of color that forms the shining 
black berries and the sprays of leaves is as 





good as can be. It was with a feeling of 
mournful discontent that we noticed that 
such work as this could be offered for seventy- 
five dollars. To have arrived at such han- 
dling must have cost the author years of faith. 
ful practice and long and severe thought and 
study, to say nothing of the sympathetic feel- 
ing for his subject that appears behind his 
manipulation. These merits should have 
made his picture of ten times this pecuniary 
value. 

Of the etchings and drawings in black 
and white we shall speak in another paper. 


BOOKBINDING. 


In a recent number of the New-York Tri- 
bune, the editor takes up the subject of 
“book-covers,” and attempts to lay down 
some rules for the guidance of publishers 
and bookbinders in the art of binding. We 
quote the paper here nearly entire : 


“Tt is not to be expected that the book- 
binders and the public will ever keep very far 
apart in their taste, but it is nevertheless pos- 
sible to bind books in accordance with sound 
taste, and to catch the public eye also. More- 
over, it only needs a little courage on the part 
of a publisher to make him a reformer in good 
taste, in a modest way, and there will always 
be a long-suffering minority who will hail with 
rejoicing any recognition of their very reserved 
rights. The first consideration and the lust is 
that every book should have a cover which 
bears some relation to the contents of the 
book. A cook-book and a theological treatise 
ought not to make the same appeal to the eye. 
No one who stops to think would deny this 
proposition. But there are more subtile dis- 
tinctions which are constantly overlooked. A 
book in pure literature should not be mistaken 
for a book in science, yet any prevailing fash- 
ion, as for instance that of gold lettering and 
black arabesque printing, will probably dis- 
play itself in both cases, without discrimina- 
tion. 

“To begin at the bottom, the board used 
in cloth covers should be graded in its thick- 
ness according to the weight of the book which 
it has to sustain ; it is a piece of deception and 
of vulgarity to put heavy boards with beveled 
edges upon thin books. It is done to make 
them look more substantial, and so warrant a 
higher price. The cloth again is likely to run 
upon some fancy pattern or color, which is 
merely novel, and not in itself good. The 
pattern and color should be determined by 
two considerations: the nature of the book 
and the character of the decoration to be used 
on this ground. A dark brown is suited to 
historical works, and in general to books of 
dignity ; blue might fairly be used for romance 
and poetry, but, unfortunately, blue is not in 
; favor, because it is said to fade ; this may be 
true of the lighter shades, but we have seen 
smooth blue cloth-bound books that look as 
delightful to the eye now as they did years 
ago. Red, especially in its deeper tones, suits 
scientific and military books, and books relat- 
ing to the mechanic arts. Black the human 
mind instinctively refers to theology, and it is 
curious to see how the books, which of late 
years have undertaken to make theology popu- 
lar, have invariably dressed themselves in the 
more sociable brown cloth. White, or the 
lightest shades of yellow, belongs to the fine 
| arts, but for the lightest of gay reading it may 
well be used if covered boldly with a black 
stamp that only lets the light through here 
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and there. Novels, and easy-going literature 
generally, should be allowed the buffs and 
grays, while travel and natural history claim 
green. The mineral colors, as a rule, are de- 
testable. We hold that the grain of the cloth 
should obey the general law, that the daintier 
the book the smoother it should be, books that 
require a firmer grasp being entitled to rough 
yrain. 

‘“* When it comes to the matter of lettering 
and decoration it is more difficult to lay down 
specific rules. Yet, here also there are certain 
eanons which ought not to be disregarded. 
The lettering on our books is almost always 
bad. A condensed letter is too much used, 
owing to the endeavor to make narrow backs 
earry broad titles. We would simplify the 
titles in the first place, then use as round a let- 
ter as possible, and avoid imitation of fancy 
types. When a title, however, forms part of 
some general scheme of decoration, the artist 
ought to make the lettering also picturesque. 
The decoration of a book-cover most certainly 
ought to be intrusted to a special artist, and 
that artist ought not to be the die-sinker, but 
a workman in the bindery. The greatest evil 
we have to contend against is the inveterate 
habit of our Western eye, when not cultivated, 
to call for formal symmetry. It is necessary 
now, when a good design is to be procured, to 
go outside of the craft into the fraternity of 
artists, and publishers and bookbinders ought 
to go there, and to the best of them, until the 
style of book-covers in cloth is made to cor- 
respond, mutatis mutandis, to that which may 
be found on the best of the old French leather- 
covered books, but permanent improverhent 
ean only be looked for when the artisan is him- 
self an artist. After all, it becomes necessary 
to say here that no book-cover, to be good, can 
be made independently of the book for which it 
is intended, and thus there is need for some 
controlling mind in the whole manufacture of 
the book, which shall be able to foresee the 
finished work before a line of type is set. 
This function belongs properly to the pub- 
lisher.”’ 


We have no disposition to quarrel with 
the rules here laid down, or with the taste 
that determines them ; but are surprised the 
writer does not know there is scarcely a prin- 
ciple he affirms that is not commonly (we do 
not say uniformly) recognized by both pub- 
lishers and binders. The relation of a book- 
cover to the contents is almost invariably 
considered and acted upon, although not, 
perhaps, with the rigidness required by the 
writer of the article above. Black cloth is 
commonly used for books of theology ; brown 
or dark colors for books of history and phi- 
losophy. The writer says that “blue might 
fairly be used for romance and poetry; but, 
unfortunately, blue is not in favor, because 
it is said to fade.” He seems to have forgot- 
ten the very popular “blue and gold” se- 
ties of the poets. Red he urges for military 
and scientific books, apparently ignorant that 
red cloth is almost invariably employed for 
the former, and often for the latter class of 
books, He thinks that white or light colors 
for gay reading “ may well be used if boldly 
covered with a black stamp that only lets the 
light in here and there.” Has he never seen 
Mr. Stoddard’s charming “ Bric-d-brae”’ vol- 
wnes? We are told that “ the daintier the 
book the smoother it should be, books that 
require a firmer grasp being entitled to rough 
grain.” Very true, and what binder is there 








who does not make this distinction? Book- 
binding may well improve in art and taste, 
but the assumption that bookbinders have 
no artistic insight and no knowledge of the 
fitness of things is wholly gratuitous. 

One of the greatest objections to our 
present methods of binding books is the 
medley of styles, colors, and sizes. A few 
books are published in libraries or series, 
such as “The Leisure Hour Series” and 
“The International Scientific Series,” which 
give uniformity of style ; but commonly each 
book is published in distinct individuality of 
color, style, and lettering, so that together they 
form a most distasteful and incongruous row on 
the book-shelves. This might be remedied by 
a little coéperation on the part of publishers ; 
but an effectual cure is only to be found by 
adopting the French and Continental methods 
of issuing books in paper covers or in plain 
boards. Were this done, each purchaser 
would be enabled to bind his books after his 
own taste, grouping them in accordance with 
subject, and individualizing in his own way 
classes and authors. The book-buyer, in 
thus being enabled to stamp his own taste 
upon his library, would naturally feel a great- 
er pride and zeal in his collection; there 
would be more invention and originality than 
now, and consequently bookbinding as an 
art would be greatly advanced. 

While upon this topic, let us say, what 
perhaps is not generally known, that, while 
American books are commonly not so well 
printed as the English, there is a much purer 
and simpler taste exhibited here in the bind- 
ing. There is more originality in the designs 
of English books, there being artists there 
who make designing for book-stamps a spe- 
cialty, while there is no such class here ; but, 
whether we take a book for the library-shelf 
or a gayly-bound volume for the parlor-table, 
the taste in this country demands a simpler 
and chaster style. Even in cheap railway- 
books this distinction prevails. The plain 
brown covers of our cheap novels are 
matched there by almost hideous displays of 
colored pictures and staring type.. We men- 
tion this because the Zribune writer seems to 
assume that his censures are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to this country. He tells us that 
“ the greatest evil we have to contend against 
is the habit of our Western eye, when not 
cultivated, to call for formal symmetry.” All 
this is erroneous, in bookbinding at least. The 
tendency here is to be less formal than in 
England, as well as less elaborate, as a com- 
parison of English with American books 
would show. 





‘Music and the Brama. 


“THE TALISMAN.” 


HE presentation of Balfe’s posthumous 

opera of “ The Talisman” for the first 
time in English was the crowning effort of 
the Kellogg-Hess opera-season at the Acade- 
my of Music. Mr. Mapleson gave the Italian 
version at Covent Garden, London, last spring, 
with Nilsson and Campanini in the cast ; and 
the dying bequest of the most successful of 











English composers was welcomed with hear- ; 


ty though qualified admiration. Unlike most 
operas known both in English and Italian, 
we are of opinion that it is heard at its best 
in our own language. ll operatic works 
suffer from translation, inasmuch as the com- 
poser fits his music to the rhythm and vocal 
combinations of the original libretto, and no 
translator, however adequate, can repair the 
damage done by change of atmosphere and 
habitat. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison, who is skilled both 
as musician and poet, was peculiarly happy 
in Scott’s picturesque romance of “The Tal- 
isman,” as the theme from which to con 
struct a libretto, He has used his material 
with rare good taste, and subordinated the 
brilliant story to musical uses without in- 
volving it in any of the extravagant and ab- 
surd phrases and situations which many find 
it difficult to overlook even in virtue of fine 
music. This is not, however, its sole or most 
important recommendation. The librettist 
has shown noticeable skill of resource in 
avoiding the harsh and difficult vocal com- 
binations so common in many of our most 
vigorous and poetic English works. Words 
are selected with such judgment that the 
singer has, for the most part, the open vowel- 
sounds on which to build his notes—a privi- 
lege rarely given to the unfortunate singer 
of English opera. Americans may congrat- 
ulate themselves that they have heard the 
last great musical sensation, if not with 
the greatest artist, at least under all the 
other conditions most favorable both to ite 
enjoyment and a critical estimate of its ar- 
tistic worth. It was Balfe’s great wish that 
his last and most ambitious work should first 
be heard in the language for which it was 
designed both by librettist and musician. 
This, however, was not to be in England. 

Most of the readers of the Journat are 
sufficiently familiar with the romances of 
“The Wizard of the North” not to need 
more than the suggestion of the title to re- 
call the story from which the operatic plot 
is condensed. This drama gives ample dra- 
matic motive and opportunity for spectacular 
effects, though neither of these elements of 
interest is as strong as in many works of the 
French and German schools. The opera 
may be classified as romantic rather than 
dramatic, picturesque rather than powerful, 
in the play and interaction of motive. As 
with story, so with the music. We find all 
of Balfe’s accustomed rich flow of melody 
permeating the opera from first to last. The 
airs are graceful and pleasing; though con- 
sidered merely as ballad melody, which form 
they do not escape from in spite of the ef- 
forts of the composer, they are not to be 
compared with those in “The Bohemian 
Girl.” They are phrased, however, with bet- 
ter dramatic effect, and the orchestral ac- 
companiment worked out with a richness and 
elaboration almost Wagnerian in character. 
The severe musical connoisseur will find 
Balfe’s method of work oftentimes slovenly 
in the extreme, and, while he admires the 
warmth and variety of orchestration, will 
groan over the contrapuntal defects which 
are constantly cropping out. What matters 
it, however, to the average lover of opera 
that the transition of chords or the passage 
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from one key to another is from time to time | 


so unscholarly that old Bach listening would 
have closed his ears in horror? Such faults 
occur to the few, and will hardly impair the 
popularity of a work otherwise so interesting 
and effective. 

All strongly national composers seem to 
have gotten much of their inspiration from 
their own native folk-songs. Weber, the 
most romantic and characteristic of German 
composers, gives the most suggestive remi- 
niscences in style and treatment of the Sua- 
bian and Tyrolean Lieder, Rossini's writings 
struggle with the memories of the traditional 
songs of Venetian gondoliers and Neapolitan 
lazzaroni. Balfe has been inspired by the 
old English ballad ; and, in the present work, 
we get even more striking glimpses of the 
subtile force of national feeling. The melo- 
dies at times remind one of the quaint Irish 
songs so common among the lower classes, 
the effect being produced by the peculiar use 
of triplets. This is, however, so far from 
being unpleasing that the ear is fascinated 
by the novelty, which the care in elaboration 
relieves it from every taint of vulgarity. It is 
vain to ignore the fact that Balfe, rich as he 
is in melodic creation, sometimes repeats 
himself, and at other times unconsciously 
imitates musical phrases by other composers, 
So productive a worker could hardly have 
failed to slip into such faults; but, though 
they are palpable in “ The Talisman,” there 
is such general freshness and originality that 
it would be unjust to dwell on so excusable 
a fault. 

The concerted music and choruses are 
exceedingly fine, far superior to any of Balfe’s 
previous work. It is in these elements, as 
well as in the effective use of the orchestra, 
that the most characteristic strength of the 
opera rests. Such features determine the 
standard of the composer’s art-work, as they 
indicate that attention to symmetry and the 
correlation of parts which belong to the ad- 
vanced thinker and student, rather than the 
mere impulse of genius. 

Briefly summing up the beauties of “ The 
Talisman,” we may state them in these gener- 
al terms: a narrative of sustained and pictu- 
resque interest, though in no case intensely 
dramatic ; a remarkable fitness of verbal and 
musical phrase; graceful and fluent melody, 
sometimes colored by memories, which al- 
ways pleases, though rarely conducive to en- 
thusiasm; superb concerted and orchestral 
effects ; and, lastly, fine spectacular display. 
In spite of the lack of any thing like great 
strength, and the not infrequent carelessness 
of workmanship, the above-named qualities 
will not fail to give the opera an important 
rank in the operatic repertory. 

It is not within the proper province of this 
Journat to catalogue the musical numbers 
specially worthy of notice, though there are 
not a few which will be sung in every draw- 
ing-room, and doled out on every hand-organ. 
The most effective airs are given to the tenor 
and barytone, the soprano and contralto be- 
ing comparatively slighted. 

Miss Kellogg, as Hdith Plantagenet, had 
less than her wont to do, but sang and acted 
charmingly. The tenor part, Sir Kenneth, 
found in Mr. Maas an accomplished inter- 
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preter of its music, but this gentleman failed 
to give it the unction and warmth which we 
associate with the fiery chivalry of the Cru- 
sading epoch, a lack which took part of the 
life out of both the music and action. Mr. 
Carleton’s Richard Ceur de Lion was the best 
performance he has given in New York. The 
other rdles were well though not strongly 
given. We have nothing but unalloyed praise 
to bestow on the work of the chorus and 
orchestra, both of which important members 
had been largely augmented, and displayed 
the effects of thorough drill. The mise en 
scene of the opera was very fine, and the man- 
ager, Mr. Hess, earned the thanks of his 
patrons by the thorough attention to detail 
with which every thing was gotten up. 


Lecocg’s opera of “ Giroflé-Girofla” seems 
to have met with the same warm appreciation 
in New York with which it repeated the suc- 
cess of “La Fille de Madame Angot”’ in Eu- 
ropean capitals. Both the story and the mu- 
sie have more of the farcical element, the 
peculiar atmosphere of the bouffe-opera, but 
the sprightliness and freshness of the effects 
are no less marked, and the melodies are 
such as to add new laurels to the composer’s 
reputation for affluence in musical thought. 
Lecoeq long since impressed himself on the 
critical judgment as the possessor of an un- 
usual extent of scholarship in the school of 
art to which he belongs, His masterly use 
of the orchestra distinguished him honorably 
from the herd of composers whom the insa- 
tiate French taste for musical farce kept con- 
stantly employed, and ranked bim even above 
Offenbach. “ Giroflé-Girofla” sustains this 
reputation, and has all the marks of a care- 
fully- written work in the strictly musical 
sense, while its dramatic humor and variety 
are full of the essential flavor demanded in 
operas of this class. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that no Frenchman, working in 
the field of opéra-bouffe, can quite wean him- 
self from the penchant for at least suggesting 
impropriety. It is to Lecocq’s honor that 
this tendency is reduced to its minimum ex- 
pression; for he seems to have been con- 
scious that the musical excellence of his 
work would condone, even for the taste of 
his countrymen, the lack of the pungent and 
questionable spices to which they had been 
accustomed. 

We do not design entering into the details 
of the operatic story, as they were given in 
the Jovrnat on a former occasion. Suffice it 
to say that the action is vivacious, and punc- 
tuated by grotesque situations, and the dia- 
logue full of humor and animation. In the 
music, however, we find the main interest, as 
it is such as to attract admiration aside from 
its relation to the story. It is fresh and un- 
hackneyed, and more elaborate in its style 
of composition than is general in the opéra- 
bouffe. This is particularly observable in the 
melodies assigned to Giroflé-Girofla (a dual 
réle), Marasquin, and Mourzouk, as well as in 
the concerted music. Much of the latter is 
worthy of a more dignified school in the fin- 
ish and beauty of its method. 

While the opera cannot be ranked with 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” for symmetry 





and sustained power, it is sufficiently bright 
and fresh to call for hearty commendation. 
Its production at the Park Theatre intro- 
duced to the New-York public a new singer, 
Mdlle. Coralie Geoffroy. This lady has a tol- 
erable voice and plenty of chic, but will hard- 
ly fill the place of Aimée. The opera is gen- 


erally well rendered, carefully mounted, and 
fairly deserving of public patronage in the 
care with whick it has been presented. 


Tue last symphony concert of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas was specially noticeable for 
the first appearance of Madame Madeline 
Schiller, a new pianiste, and the performance 
by the orchestra of a remarkable work by 
a Hungarian composer, but little known to 
our public, Heinrich Hoffmann. Madame 
Schiller played a concerto by Raff, and was 
promptly recognized as an artist of striking 
merit. It is vain to expect in a lady the 
brilliancy and fire of execution characteristic 
of the best performers of the other sex. 
Nature sets limitations in art as well as in 
the more commonplace spheres of life. In 
poetry of interpretation, however, in finish 
and flexibility of ‘technique, in delicacy of 
touch, Madame Schiller possesses attain- 
ments which place her above her predeces- 
sor, Miss Mehlig, who was the soloist of the 
Thomas concerts several years since. The 
Chopin music has a peculiar character, which 
Madame Schiller seems admirably fitted to 
render. We shall be much disappointed if 
this lady does not prove herself one of the 
most sympathetic interpreters of the great 
Polish composer who have ever performed in 
America. It is in this school of playing 
wherein she is peculiarly fitted to shine, and 
it is to be regretted that she did not select a 
Chopin concerto in which to make her début, 
instead of the showy but comparatively shal- 
low piece by Raff. 

The Frithjof symphony by Hoffmann, sug- 
gested by one of the most remarkable of the 
old Norse Sagas, is a work conceived in the 
Wagner school, and worked out with much 
brilliancy and breadth of coloring. Its char- 
acteristics are picturesqueness, great variety 
of melodic phrase, and a superb use of the 
bassos. These are specially noticeable in the 
second and last movements; though the 
former (adagio) is marked by a rich under- 
current of string effects, which gives a domi- 
nant quality to the impression it makes. 
Hoffmann presents in his work a vivid tone 
picture, belonging properly to what is known 
as “programme” music, and appealing a8 
such to the imagination for this inner mean- 
ing, rather than to a severely classical taste, 
which regards mostly form, symmetry, and 
coherence. It is almost needless to say that 
this symphony, as indeed -all the pieces of 
the programme, was admirably rendered by 
Mr. Thomas and his players, the precision of 
attack and delicacy of shading being simply 
perfect. 


“Henry V.,” at Booth’s Theatre, is & 
grand spectacle, with the very minimum of 
dramatic story and passion. It gives us the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war; it 
displays some exquisitely-painted landscapes ; 
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it shows us a few court-interiors ; it takes us 
iato a grand cathedral with all the ecclesiastic 
pomp of the time ; it is full of stir and mo- 
tion, with the clash of arms, the turbulence 
of masses, the flaunting of banners, the glit- 
ter of processions, the splendor of costumes, 
the charm of music, the dazzle of color, and 
the glory of poetry—but there is little human 
interest. It is almost solely as a spectacle 
that one is to view it—for even the many 
beautiful lines and speeches are obscured by 
the gorgeous pomp in which they are set. 
As a spectacle it is thoroughly well done. 
The stage has rarely exhibited pictures so 
full of splendor as several shown in this 
play, and none grouping large masses with 
such animation and effect. The tableau 
showing the battle of Agincourt fairly imitates 
and suggests the turbulence and largeness of 
the event itself; while the pictures of the em- 
barkation at Southampton, of the espousals in 
the cathedral at Troyes, of the reception of King 
Henry at London, are all superbly beautiful 
pageants, quite as genuine and effective as 
the stage is capable of producing. The ac- 
tors are generally as good as the pictures, 
and help to carry off the illusion of the scene. 
Henry V. is played by Mr. Rignold from Lon- 
don, an actor of good face and figure, pleas- 
ing voice, and natural delivery. Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, also from England, appears as chorus, 
that novel feature of the play, in which she 
poses gracefully and reads charmingly. The 
play is relieved by several humorous scenes 
that are specially well acted. Mr. Frederick 
Thorne is capital as the We'sh Captain ; Bar. 
dolph, Pistol, Nym, are good. Whether it 
is wise to expend so much cost and skill 
on a spectacle is a question we do not now 
consider. If the public must be dazzled with 
color, it is immensely better that they should 
be entertained with grand historic spectacles 
that do something toward reviving the spirit 
of past ages, than by luxurious pictures in 
which female beauty affords the seductive 
charm. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 
IRON RAILWAY-TIES. 

F the question were to be asked of any 

railroad president or his chief-engineer, 

“What single demand in the department of 


construction is the most urgent ?’’ we doubt | 


not the reply would be, “ The demand for some 
satisfactory substitute for the present wooden 
tie,” 
the improved method of the modern “ inter- 


viewer,” we might record the results of the 


interview somewhat as follows: The number 


of miles of railway now laid and in operation | 


in the United States may be roughly stated 
at seventy-five thousand; the number of 
wooden ties required for each mile is twen- 
ty-six hundred and forty, that is, a tie for 
every two feet; hence, one hundred and 
ninety-eight million ties for the seventy-five 
thousand miles. Turning from the question 
of demand to that of supply, the following 
suggestive facts are obtained. In the forest, 
trees must be about fifty years old in order 
to yield three ties each, and even then a yield 





| readers of the “Scientific Notes 


Following up our examination after | 





of fifty ties to the acre of woodland is a fair 
estimate. The average duration of a tie after 
it is once in position may be reckoned at five 
years ; those of the first class, seven years; 
and the third class, three years. This being 
the case, it is evident that of the seventy-five 
thousand miles of railway above mentioned, 
the ties on fifteen thousand miles of this dis- 
tance must be replaced each year. That is, 
the present yearly demand calls for thirty- 
nine million six hundred thousand fresh ties, 
Referring again to the source of supply, in 
connection with this yearly demand, the fol- 
lowing suggestive and rather alarming facts 
are elicited : 

The average number of ties obtainable from 
an acre of woodland being taken at fifty, and 
the annual demand, as above demonstrated, at | 
thirty-nine million six hundred thousand, we 
find that to meet this demand seven hundred | 
and ninety thousand acres must be yearly | 
cleared of all the timber of the requisite size, 
which includes, as we have already stated, 
the young, vigorous trees of about fifty years’ 
growth. The area thus despoiled of its best 
growth is equivalent to twelve hundred and | 
thirty-seven square miles, very nearly as 
large as that of the State of Rhode Island. 
A railway-tie, as any careful observer has 
doubtless noticed, requires the whole of the 
main body of the tree, split or sawed ties 
being only used for special and limited pur- 
poses. When in connection with this special 
demand it is borne in mind that this is but 
one of constant and increasing uses for wood, 
we can readily understand why the subject 
should merit the immediate attention of engi- 
neers. 

Already, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, the price of wooden ties for one of 
the largest of our Eastern roads has steadily 
advanced, doubling every six years, till now 
they are valued at one dollar each, with a 
doubtful supply. 

Turning from the problem as above stated 
—to the consideration of the best methods for 
its solution, we find but two alternatives. 
The first is the planting and growth of tim- | 
ber suitable to meet the demand; the second, | 
the substitution of light metal or iron ties 
for the solid wooden ones now in use. The 
first plan will at once be rejected as not fea- 
sible even if it were possible to secure the land 











| needed for its execution, and hence we find 


ourselves brought to consider the second as 
the only feasible one. 

In a former number of the Journat the 
” will recall 
the fact that in a few lines was briefly set 
forth the nature of this demand, and a call 


Fig. |. 


made for some economical and efficient 
method for supplying it. It now appears 
that we were not alone in recognizing this 
need ; others, experienced in the work, hav- 





ing directed their inventive genius toward 
meeting it. 

Although we have already given it to be 
plainly understood that the Journat, in illus- 
trating and explaining any invention, did so 
independently, and with no purpose beyond 
the enlightenment and instruction of its read- 
ers, we would again add that, regarding the tie 
here described, we go no further than the ap- 
parent claims of the invention seem to jus- 
tify, leaving it for those chiefly interested to 
verify these claims, which are to every ap- 
pearance just and reasonable. 

As will appear from the accompanying 
illustrations, this improved ion railway-tie 
consists of two cast-iron hemispheres con- 
nected together by a wrought-iron bar or 
plate. The first and strictly-novel feature of 
this invention relates to the method by which 
the connecting-plate—which is of wrought- 
iron one-half inch thick, and from four to five 
inches wide—is united to the two opposite 
concave disks. This union is effected in the 
moulding-room, and the metal for the disk is 
made to flow around the end of the plate, 
which occupies its proper place in the mould. 


Fig. 2.—Iron Tie. 


The ends of the plate having been previously 
perforated, as shown in Fig, 2, the iron in its 
fluid state enters these holes, and thus an- 
swers the form and functions of bolts or 
rivets uniting the bar permanently to. the cen- 
tral partition of the disk. Fig. 2 shows the 
reverse of this disk, a portion of the track in 
position appearing below, and the connecting- 
plate entering'at the left. In addition to this 
important feature, which abolishes the use 
of bolts in the uniting of the two disks, at- 
tention is directed to the form of the latter ; 
these are, as indicated, hemispherical, with 
the concave or lower side crossed by a divid- 
ing wall, which incloses the connecting-plate. 
The upper or exposed side of the disk is 
dome-shaped, and supports a flat plate, which 
acts as a chair, thus dispensing with the 
need of a separate piece for this purpose. 
The rail is held in place by nuts, which lap 
over the flange of the rail, and are screwed 
on to bolts that rise from below. In Fig, 1 
the new tie is shown in position, the earth 
being removed sufficiently to show the form 
of the disk, the position of the connecting- 
plate and rail, with the method by which the 
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latter is held in place by bolts. Without 
entering into details regarding the special 
claims of this invention, we are in justice 
willing to commend its main features, as 
worthy of at least a careful consideration by 
engineers, and we can but hope that an early 
adoption of this or some kindred plan will 
be made, in order that our rapidly-fuiling 
forests may be spared this constantly-increas- 
ing drain, and that what wood is left us may 
be used in quarters where no such substitute 
is as yet devised. 


Aw astronomical event, second only in im- 
portance to tkat of the Transit of Venus, is to 
take place on the 5th day of April next. This 
is the total eclipse of the sun. While the ever- 
active English astronomers are awaiting the 
return of the several observing-parties, their 
time is being fully engaged in the customary 
‘* appeal to Parliament,” which in this instance 
has resulted in an appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars. But an incident of these pro- 
ceedings, which may justly be regarded as 
equally significant with the event itself, is the 
enlightened action of the King of Siam. This 
Eastern monarch, whose realm is to be “ to- 
tally eclipsed’’ for the space of three and one- 
half minutes, has determined to call to his aid 
the wisdom and skill of her majesty’s astrono- 
mers, and has addressed the following cordial 
and generous letter to the President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society : 


“ Tae Rorat Patace, BANGKOK, } 
October 9, 1874. 

“My pear Sire: I have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that I have received the commands of 
his majesty to request you to inform the Royal As- 
tronomical Society that, if it will appoint men of 
science to observe the total eclipse of April next, 
his majesty will be happy to consider them as his 
private guests during their visit, and will take on 
himself their entertainment, and provide them 
with transport for themselves and their instru- 
ments from Bangkok to the station selected by 
them and back again, and will erect such tempo- 
rary buildings as are required for them and their 
instruments. A communication to this effect will 
be made by his excellency the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the acting British consul-general here ; 
but, as this will be slow in reaching the gentlemen 
interested, his majesty has commanded me to ad- 
drees this note to you, relying on you to communt- 
cate it to the society as soon as possible. I shall 
be most happy to receive any communication from 
the secretary of the society named, and, if any 
gentlemen propose to avail themselves of his maj- 
esty’s invitation, I should wish to receive particu- 
lars of the probable number of the party or par- 
ties, of the station or stations proposed, and the 
foundations required for instruments—a plan, in 
fact, of each intended observatory—that I may 
submit them for his majesty’s orders. You may 
state that our topographer, Captain Loftus, and 
other officers who as surveyors are accustomed to 
precise observations, will be happy to assist if de- 
sired, and his majesty will willingly release them 
from their other duties for this purpose. With the 
assurance of my high esteem, believe me, my dear 
sir, your most faithful friend, 

“ (Signed) BaasHa KARAWONGSE, 
“ H. S. M. Private Secretary.” 


From the proximity as to time and the dis- 
tance as to space, it is evident that an accept- 
ance of this truly royal request will necessitate 
immediate action ; and, though it is doubtful 
whether any regular English expedition will 
be sent, it is hoped that Mr. Tennant, with 
certain Indian observers, will reach Siam in 
time. 
king would be incomplete without a word of 
congratulation to his early governess, Mrs, 
Leonowens, whose earnest and intelligent 
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labors are now bearing fruit to the honor of 
herself, the credit of her enlightened pupil, 
and the advancement of scientific truth and 
knowledge. 


Tur English Mechanic gives the following 
entertaining account of a recent discovery and 
the means by which it was made: “‘ The Paris 
Academy lately received, from a dyer at Pu- 
teaux, a note which was listened to with man- 
ifest incredulity. It referred to a fire pro- 
duced, the note said, by the electricity liber- 
ated when certain stuffs are rubbed in a bath 
of benzine, for removal of greasy matter. On 
further inquiry, however, the phenomenon 
was ascertained to be real. The case was 
thus: A workman was charged to take the 
grease out of a piece of cashmere by washing 
in a benzine-bath ; he at once plunged six me- 
tres of the stuff into the bath, rubbed it vig- 
orously, then hung it to dry on a peg above 
the bath. Now, he had often remarked be- 
fore, and called the attention of others to it, 
that when the cloth was brought out of the 
bath and doubled on itself a strong crackling 
took place, accompanied with light, and sensi- 
ble pricklings in his hands and body. In 
the present case the bath was suddenly in- 
flamed, and the workman was burnt on his 
arms and hands. This inflammation was nat- 
urally attributed to the electricity. This new 
phenomenon is of some interest, considering 
the frequent employment of such processes as 
the one in question ; and it may be hoped that 
the committee which was appointed will throw 
some light on it.” 


Ar Palermo, Italy, there is established an 
extensive factory for the manufacture of arti- 
cles of wearing -apparel, including shawls, 
stockings, caps, gloves, etc., from marine silk. 
This silk is a delicate mineral fibre, produced 
by the Pinne of the Mediteranean. This mol- 
lusk has the power of spinning a viscid silk, 
which it uses either as an anchor to secure it 
to the rocks, or as feelers. The dyseus, as it is 
called, comes from the base of the foot, and 
when for any reason it is broken, the creature, 
by a process akin to wire-drawing, can repro- 
duce it. This fibre is said to form an impor- 
tant article of commerce in Italy. The shells 
are fished up from a depth of twenty or thirty 
feet by the aid of a peculiar instrument called 
The tuft of silk, having been bro- 
ken off, is washed in soap-and-water, and then 
dried in the shade. By the aid of large combs, 
it is then straightened, when the useless knot 
is cut off, and the remainder carded. This 
cleaning and carding process reduces the 
weight of the crude material from one pound 
to three ounces of fine thread. The woven 
fabric is of a rich yellow-brown color. 


Why the delicate chemical balance should 
be added to the list of surveyors’ instruments 
is a question that might justly be regarded as 
a mysterious one, and yet we are now in- 
formed that, by the aid of this instrument, 
the number of acres in an irregularly-shaped 
surface may be computed in an extremely sim- 
ple and yet minutely correct manner. The 
method by which this is applied may be brief- 
ly described as follows: The plan of the de- 
sired territory, having been first measured and 
reduced by scale to paper, is then cut out and 
carefully weighed. A portion of the same pa- 
per—that is, paper of the same weight and 
thickness—is then cut to a size that will rep- 
resent ono acre, and its weight recorded. It 
is evident, therefore, that by dividing the 
weight of the paper that represents, in outline, 
the whole section surveyed, by the weight of 
that which represents one acre, we will have, 





as a quotient, the number of acres and fraction 
of an acre in the whole. It is said that this 
way of measuring surfaces gives less trouble, 
less calculation, and less liability to error, 
than any other easy method. 


In a recent address before the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. G. Lincecune gives the follow- 
ing interesting report of the curious little bal- 
loon-spider and its work, and the account will 
be received by our readers, we trust, with 
special interest, in view of our recent illus- 
trated accounts of certain “‘ insect wonders,” 
**T once observed,” says the writer, ‘* one of 
these spiders at work in the upper corner of an 
open outside door-shutter. She was spinning 
gossamer, of which she was forming a balloon, 
and clinging to her thorax was a little cluster 
of minute young spiders. She finished up the 
body of the balloon, threw out the long bow- 
lines, which were flapping and fluttering in 
the now gently-increasing breeze. Several 
minutes before she got all ready for the ascen- 
sion, she seemed to be fixing the bottom and 
widening her hammock-shaped balloon ; and 
now, the breeze being suitable, she moved to 
the cable in the stern, severed it, and her 
craft bounded upward, and, soaring away 
northward, was soon beyond the scope of ob- 
servation.” 


We learn, from the Popular Science Review, 
that Sefior Gonzales, Director of the National 
Observatory of Colombia, proposes to estab- 
lish a physical astronomical observatory at 
Bogota, the capital of that republic. The site 
chosen will have an altitude of over ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Its Jati- 
tude will be 4° 33’ north. Owing to the trans- 
parency of the atmosphere, it is believed that 
marked facilities will be afforded for delicate 
spectroscopic observation. In order to be free 
to devote his whole time to this new service, 
Sefior Gonzales proposes to resign his present 
important position. Although the new ob- 
servatory will be, in one sense, a private one, 
the founder has expressed a desire that it be 
regarded, in a degree, a dependence of the Na- 
tional Observatory and the British Association. 


Wuewn Lacondamine, in the year 1745, vis- 
ited the region of the Andes, the height of the 
city of Quito was determined at 9,596 feet 
above the level of the sea. In 1808 this had 
decreased, according to Humboldt, to 9,570. 
In 1881, Boussingault found it to be 9,567, 
while Orton, in 1867, reduced it to 9,520; and, 
finally, Reiss and Stubel, in 1870, found it to 
be but 9,356 feet above the sea-level. Quito 
must, therefore, be approaching sea-level at 
the rate of two hundred and forty feet in one 
hundred and twenty-five years. 


Ir is an interesting fact that, at the very 
hour of the earthquake-shock which alurmed 
the inhabitants of Westchester and Rockland 
Counties in December last, three observers, on 
one of the highest summits of the Pyrenees, 
were also conscious of a similar disturbance. 
In this statement of time, allowance is made 
for the longitude of the two points. The 
shock which was felt here, December 10th, 
10.80 Pp. u., was felt by Captain Wansonts and 
his friends December 11th, at 4.45 a. m. 


Aw analysis of certain dark Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes discloses the presence of lead, 
in some cases rising to twenty per cent. M. 
Movire, by applying the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, has succeeded in producing a bronze re- 
sembling the finest productions of China and 
Japan. 
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From a series of old English letters pub- 
lished in the Academy we obtain the following 
quaint astronomical communication : 

“17 Oct 1723. 

“ This morning Dr Halley, King’s Professor of 
Astronomy, gave y* Lord Chancellor an account of 
y* Blazing Star y‘ hath appeard for sev! evenings 
jast past. It rises at 7, & is discernable in some 
measure by ye naked eye, but by y* help of Tele- 
scopes they can Discern y* Star in y’ Middle of 
what appears like a Blaze.” 


Tue need of some more economical and 
rapid means of ‘‘ breaking up” discarded 
guns and other large masses of metal has long 
been felt by founders. It now appears that 
dynamite may be successfully employed in 
thisservice. According to recent experiments 
conducted at Brest, it was proved that with a 
moderate quantity of this explosive a cannon 
may be broken into as many pieces as is de- 
sired and at small expense. 


Tue uses of mineral silk, noticed elsewhere, 
are hardly more varied or ingenious than those 
of the pine leaf or needle. This vegetable 
product is now woven into a coarse flannel, 
said to possess curative properties. They are 
also used instead of hair in upholstery, a medi- 
cinal oil is extracted from them, and from the 
refuse a lighting-gas may be made, or it may 
be pressed into bricks for fuel. 


Tae work on the St.-Gethard Tunnel is ad- 
vancing slowly. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber over ten thousand feet had been completed, 
and there yet remained over fifty thousand feet 
to be opened. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


WRITER in Al the Year Round, de- 

scribing “The Art of Making-up” for 
the stage, gives several illustrations of suc- 
cess in this branch of the actor’s art : 


“When, to heighten the effect of their theat- 
tical exhibitions, Thespis and his playfellows 
first daybed their faces with the lees of wine, 
they may be said to have initiated that art of 
‘making-up’ which has been of such impor- 
tant service to the stage. Paint is to the act- 
or’s face what costume is to his body—a means 
of decoration or disguise, as the case may re- 
quire; an aid to his assuming this or that 
character, and concealing the while his own 
personal identity from the spectator. The mask 
of the classical theatre is only to be associated 
with a‘ make-up,’ in that it substituted a fic- 
titious facial expression for the actor’s own. 
Roscius is said to have always played in a 
Vizard on account of a disfiguring obliquity 
of vision with which he was afflicted. It was 
#8 an especial tribute to his histrionic merits 
that the Romans, disregarding this defect, re- 
quired him to relinquish his mask, that they 
might the better appreciate his exquisite ora- 
tory and delight in the music of his voice. In 
much later years, however, ‘ obliquity of vi- 
sion’ has been found to be no obstacle to suc- 
¢ess upon the stage. A dramatic critic, writing 
in 1825, noted it as a strange fact that ‘ our 
three light comedians, Elliston, Jones, and 
Browne’ each suffered from ‘ what i called a 
cast in the eye.’ 

“To young and inexperienced players, a 
Make-up is precious, in that it has a fortifying 





effect upon their courage, and relieves them in 
some degree of consciousness of their own 
personality. They are the better enabled to 
forget themselves, seeing that their identity 
can hardly be present to the minds of others, 
Garrick made his first histrionic essay as 
Aboan, in the play of ‘ Oroonoko,’ ‘a part in 
which his features could not easily be dis- 
cerned ; under the disguise of a black counte- 
nance he hoped to escape being known, should 
it be his misfortune not to please.’ . . . Old 
John Downes, who was prompter at the thea- 
tre in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields from 1662 to 1706, 
and whose ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ is a most 
valuable history of the stage of the Restora- 
tion, describes an actor, named Johnson, as 
being especially ‘ skillful in the art of painting, 
which is a great adjument very promovent to 
the art of elocution.’ Mr. Waldron, who, in 
1789, produced a new edition of the ‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus,’ with notes by Tom Davies, the 
biographer of Garrick, decides that Downes’s 
mention of the ‘ art of painting’ has reference 
to the art of ‘ painting the face and marking 
it with dark lines to imitate the wrinkles of 
old age. This,’ Waldron continues, ‘ was for- 
merly carried to excess on the stage, though 
now a good deal disused. I have seen actors, 
who were really older than the characters they 
were to represent, mark their faces with black 
lines of Indian-ink to such a degree that they 
appeared as if looking through a mask of 
wire.’ And Mr. Waldron finds occasion to 
add that ‘ Mr. Garrick’s skill in the necessary 
preparation of his face for the aged and ven- 
erable Zear, and for Zusignan, was as remark- 
able as his performance of those characters 
was admirable,’ 

‘*In 1741 Was published an ‘ Historical and 
Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe,’ a 
translation of a work by ‘the famous Lewis 
Riccoboni, of the Italian Theatre at Paris.’ 
The author had visited England in 1727, ap- 
parently, when he had conversed with the 
great Mr. Congreve, finding in him ‘ taste 
joined with great learning,’ and studied with 
some particularity the condition of the Eng- 
lish stage. ‘As to the actors,’ he writes, ‘if, 
after forty-five years’ experience, I may be 
entitled to give my opinion, I dare advance 
that the best actors in Italy and France come 
far short of those in England,’ And he de- 
votes some space to a description of a per- 
formance he witnessed at the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, dwelling especially upon the 
skill of an actor who personated an old man. 
‘He who acted the old man executed it to the 
nicest perfection which one could expect in no 
player who had not forty years’ experience. ... 
I made no manner of doubt of his being an old 
comedian, who, instructed by long experience, 
and, at the same time, assisted by the weight 
of years, had performed it so naturally. But 
how great was my surprise when I learned 
that he was a young man of about twenty-six ! 
I could not believe it; but I owned that it 
mizht be possible had he only used a trembling 
and broken voice and had only an extreme 
weakness possessed his body, because I con- 
ceived it possible for a young actor, by the 
help of art, to imitate that debility of nature 
to such a pitch of exactness; but the wrinkles 
of his face, his sunken eyes, and his loose and 
yellow cheeks, the most certain marks of a 
great old age, were incontestable proofs against 
what they said to me. Notwithstanding all 
this, I was forced to submit to truth, because I 
know for certain that the actor, to fit himself 
for the part of the old man, spent an hour in 
dressing himself, and that, with the assistance 
of several pencils, he disguised his face so 
nicely, and painted so artificially a part of his 





eyebrows and eyelids, that, at the distance of 
six paces, it was impossible not to be deceived. 
I was desirous to be a witness of this myself, 
but pride hindered me; so, knowing I must 
be ashamed, I was satisfed with a confirma- 
tion of it from other actors. Mademoiselle 
Salle, among others, who then shone upon that 
stage, confessed to me that the first time she 
saw him perform she durst not go into a pas- 
sage where he was, fearing lest she should 
throw him down should she happen to touch 
him in passing by.’ Assuredly, a more suc- 
cessful make-up than this could not be de- 
sired. In conclusion, Signor Riccoboni flat- 
ters himself that his reference to this matter 
may not be thought altogether useless ; ‘ it 
may let us know to what an exactness the 
English comedians carry the imitation of Na- 
ture, and may serve for a proof of all that I 
have advanced of the actors of the English 
theatre.’ 

** Dogget, the old comedian of Queen Anne’s 
time — tg whom we owe an annual boat-race 
upon the Thames for a ‘ coat and badge,’ and, 
inferentially, the popular burletta of ‘The Wa- 
terman’ —was remarkably skillful, according 
to Colley Cibber, ‘in dressing a character to 
the greatest exactness . . . . the least article 
of whatever habit he wore seemed to speak 
and mark the different humor he represented, 
a necessary care in a comedian, in which many 
have been too remiss or ignorant.’ This is 
confirmed by another critic, who states that 
Dogget ‘could with the greatest exactness 
paint his face so as to represent the ages of 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, distinctly, which 
occasioned Sir Godfrey Kneller to tell him one 
day at Button’s Coffee-House that “he excelled 
him in painting, for that he could only paint 
from the originals before him, but that he 
(Dogget) could vary them at pleasure, and yet 
keep a close likeness,””’ In the character of 
Moneytrap, the miser, in Vanbrugh’s comedy 
of ‘The Confederacy,’ Dogget is described as 
wearing ‘an old threadbare black coat, to which 
he had put new cuffs, pocket-lids, and but- 
tons, on purpose to make its rustiness more 
conspicuous. The neck was stuffed so as to 
make him appear round-shouldered, and gave 
his head the greater prominency ; his square- 
toed shoes were large enough to buckle over 
those he wore in common, which made his 
legs appear much smaller than usual.’ Alto- 
gether, Mr. Dogget’s make-up appears to have 
been of a very thorough and artistic kind. 

** Garrick’s skill ‘in preparing his face’ 
has been already referred to, upon the author- 
ity of Mr. Waldron, From the numerous pict- 
ures of the great actor, and the accounts of his 
histrionic method furnished by his contempo- 
raries, it would seem, however, as though he 
relied less upon the application of paint than 
upon his extraordinary command of facial ex- 
pression. Ata moment’s notice he complete- 
ly varied his aspect, ‘conveying into his face 
every possible kind of passion, blending one 
into another, and, as it were, shadowing them 
with an infinite number of gradations... . 
In short,’ says Dibdin, ‘his face was what he 
obliged you to fancy it: age, youth, plenty, 
poverty, every thing it assumed.’ 

‘Charles Mathews, the elder, no doubt 
possessed much of Garrick’s power of 
changing at will his facial aspect. At the 
theatre, of course, he resorted to the usual 
methods of making-up for the part he played; 
but the sudden transformations of which his 
‘ At Homes’ largely consisted, were accom- 
plished too rapidly to be much assisted by 
penciling the face, as were, indeed, the feats 
he sometimes accomplished in private circles, 
for the entertainment of his friends. In the 
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biography of her husband, Mrs. Mathews re- 
lates how his advice was once sought by God- 
win the novelist, just before the publication 
of his story of ‘ Cloudesly,’ on a matter—the 
art of making-up—the actor was held to have 
made peculiarly his own. Godwin wrote to 
him: ‘ My dear sir: Iam at this moment en- 
gaged in writing a work of fiction, a part of 
the incidents of which will consist in escapes 
in disguises. It has forcibly struck me that if 
I could be indulged in the pleasure of half an 
hour’s conversation with you on the subject, 
it would furnish me with some hints, which, 
beaten on the anvil of my brain, would be of 
eminent service to me on the occasion,’ etc. 
A meeting was appointed, and, at an early 
date, the author dined at the actor’s cottage. 
Godwin, anxious not to outrage probability in 
his story, sought information as to ‘the power 
of destroying personal identity.’ Mathews as- 
sumed several disguises, and fully satisfied his 
visitor upon the point in question. ‘Soon af- 
ter,’ writes Mrs. Mathews, ‘a gentJeman, an 
eccentric neighbor of ours, broke in upon us 
as Mr. Godwin was expressing his wonder at 
the variety of expression, character, and voice, 
of which Mr. Mathews was capable. We were 
embarrassed, and Mr. Godwin evidently vexed 
at the intruder. However, there was no 
help for it; the servant had admitted him, 
and he was introduced in form to Mr. Godwin. 
The moment Mr. Jenkins (for such was his 
name) discovered the distinguished person he 
had so luckily for him dropped in upon, he 
was enthusiastically pleased at the event, talked 
to Mr. Godwin about all his works, inquired 
about the forthcoming book —in fact, bored 
him through and through. At last the author 
turned to my husband for refuge against this 
assault of admiration, and discovered that his 
host had left the room. He therefore rose 
from his seat and approached the window 
leading to the lawn, Mr. Jenkins officiously 
following, and insisting upon opening it for 
him, and, while he was urging a provokingly 
obstinate lock, the object of his devoted atten- 
tion waited behind him for release. The case- 
ment at length flew open, and Mr. Godwin, 
passing the gentleman with a courteous look 
of thanks, found to his astonishment that 
Mr. Jenkins had disappeared, and that Mr. 
Mathews stood in his place!’ Students of 
*Cloudesly’ may discover therein the result 
of Godwin’s interview with Mathews, and 
their discussion concerning the art of making- 
up and disguise. 

“One inventive person, it may be noted, 
loudly proclaims the merits of a certain ‘ spirit- 
gum’ he has concocted, using which, as he 
alleges, ‘no actor need fear swallowing his 
mustache ’—so runs the form of his advertise- 
ment. 

“Of Mademoiselle Guimard, the famous 
French opera-dancer, it is related, that her 
portrait, painted in her early youth, always 
rested upon her dressing-table. Every morn- 
ing, during many years, she carefully made 
up her face to bring her looks in as close accord 
as possible with the loveliness of her picture. 
For an incredible time her success is reported 
to have been something marvelous. But at 
last the conviction was forced upon her that 
her facial glories had departed. Yet her figure 
was still perfectly symmetrical, her grace and 
agility were as supreme as they had ever been. 
She was sixty-four when, yielding to the ur- 
gent entreaties of her friends, she consented 
to give a ‘very last’ exhibition of her art. 
The performance was of a most special kind. 
The curtain was so far lowered as to conceal 
completely the head and shoulders of the 
dancer.” 








Car.yLe, in his “ Early Kings of Norway” 
(from which we quoted last week), gives a 
description of one of those northern mon- 
archs that must have delighted the heart of 
the sturdy author to paint: 

“Olaf Tryggveson, though his kingdom 
was the smallest of the Norse Three, had risen 
to a renown over all the Norse world, which 
neither he of Denmark nor he of Sweden 
could pretend to rival. A magnificent, far- 
shining man; more expert in all ‘ bodily exer- 
cises,’ as the Norse called them, than any man 
had ever been before him, or after was. Could 
keep five daggers in the air, always catching 
the proper fifth by its handle, and sending it 
aloft again; could shoot supremely, throw a 
javelin with either hand; and, in fact, in bat- 
tle usually threw two together. These, with 
swimming, climbing, leaping, were the then 
admirable fine arts of the North; in all which 
Tryggveson appears to have been the Raphael 
and the Michael Angelo at once. Essentially 
definable, too, if we look well into him, as a 
wild bit of real heroism, in such rude guise 
and environment ; a high, true, and great hu- 
man soul. A jovial burst of laughter in him, 
too; a bright, airy, wise way of speech ; 
dressed beautifully and with care; a man ad- 
mired and loved exceedingly by those he 
liked ; dreaded as death by those he did not 
like. ‘Hardly any king,’ says Snorro, ‘ was 
ever so well obeyed, by one class out of zeal 
and love, by the rest out of dread.’ ” 


The story of Queen Sigrid and her wooers 
has a rather startling conclusion, which woo- 
ers of obdurate queens should take warning 
by: 

“ Sigrid, Queen - Dowager of Sweden, 
thought to be among the most shining women 
of the world, was also known for one of the 
most imperious, revengeful, and relentless, and 
had got for herself the name of Sigrid the 
Proud. In her high widowhood she had natu- 
rally many wooers ; but treated them in aman- 
ner unexampled. Two of her suitors, a simul- 
taneous Two, were King Harald Grenske (a 
cousin of King Tryggveson’s, and kind of 
king in some district by sufference of the late 
Hakon’s)—this luckless Grenske and the then 
Russian sovereign as well, name not worth 
mentioning, were zealous suitors of Queen- 
Dowager Sigrid, and were perversely slow to 
accept the negative, which in her heart was in- 
exorable for both, though the expression of it 
could not be quite so emphatic. 
for them they came once—from the far West, 
Grenske ; from the far East, the Russian—and 
arrived both together at Sigrid’s court, to 


prosecute their importunate, and to her odious | 


and tiresome suit; much, how very much, to 
her impatience and disdain. She lodged them 
both in some old mansion, which she had con- 
tiguous, and got compendiously furnished for 
them; and there, I know not whether on the 
first or on the second, or on what following 
night, this unparalleled Queen Sigrid had the 
house surrounded, set on fire, and the two 
suitors and their people burnt to ashes! No 
more of bother from these two at least!”’ 


The fall of King Olaf was eminently tragic 
and heroic. The Danes and Swedes com- 
bined against him, and attacked his fleet of 
ships in the Baltic, being aided by the treach- 
ery of one Sigwaid : 

** Snorro rises into one of his pictorial fits, 


seized with enthusiasm at the thought of such 
a fleet, and reports to us largely in what order 


Tryggveson’s winged Coursers of the Deep, in 
long series, for perhaps an hour or more, camé 
on, and what the three potentates, from tlieir 
knoll of vantage, said of each as it hove in 
sight. Svein thrice over guessed this and the 
other vessel to be the Long Serpent; Eric, al- 
ways correcting him, ‘ No, that is not the Long 
Serpent yet’ (and aside always), ‘ norshall you 
be lord of it, king, when it does come.’ The 
Long Serpent itself did make appearance. 
Eric, Svein, and the Swedish king, hurried on 
board, and pushed out of their hiding-place 
into the open sea. Treacherous Sigwald, at 
the beginning of all this, had suddenly doubled 
that cape of theirs, and struck into the bay 
out of sight, leaving the foremost Tryggveson 
ships astonished, and uncertain what to do, if 
it were not simply to strike sail and wait till 
Olaf himself with the Long Serpent arrived, 
**Olaf’s chief captains, seeing the enemy’s 
huge fleet come out, and how the matter lay, 
strongly advised King Olaf to elude this stroke 
of treachery, and with all sail hold on his 
course, fight being now on so unequal terms. 
Snorro says, the king, high on the quarter- 
deck where he stood, replied, ‘ Strike the sails; 
never shall men of mine think of flight. | 
never fled from battle. Let God dispose of 
my life; but flight I will never take!’ And so 





| and the battle with all fury went loose ; and 


; quarter - deck,’ safs Snorro, ‘high over the 


the battle arrangements immediately began, 


lasted hour after hour, till almost sunset, if] 
well recollect. ‘ Olaf stood on the Serpent's 


others. He had a gilt shield and a helmet in- 
laid with gold ; over his armor he had a short 
red coat, and was easily distinguished from 
other men.’ Snorro’s account of the battle is 
altogether animated, graphic, and so minute 
that antiquaries gather from it, if so disposed 
(which we but little are), what the methods of 
Norse sea-fighting were; their shooting of 
arrows, casting of javelins, pitching of big 
stones, ultimately boarding, and mutual clash- 
ing and smashing, which it would not avail us 
to speak of here. Olaf stood conspicuous all 
day, throwing javelins, of deadly aim, with 
both hands at once; encouraging, fighting, 
and commanding, like a highest sea-king. 

*“ The Danish fleet, the Swedish fleet, were, 
both of them, quickly dealt with, and sucees- 
sively withdrew out of shot-range. And then 
Jarl Eric came up, and fiercely grappled with 
the Long Serpent, or rather with her surround- 
ing comrades; and gradually, as they were 





By ill-luck | 


| beaten empty of men, with the Long Serpent 
herself. The fight grew ever fiercer, more fu- 
rious. Erie was supplied with new men from 
the Swedes and Danes; Olaf had no such re 
source, except from the crews of his own beit- 
en ships; and at length this also failed him; 
all his ships, except the Long Serpent, being 
| beaten and emptied. Olaf fought on unyield- 
ing. Erie twice boarded him, was twice I 
pulsed. Olaf kept his quarter-deck ; uncon- 
querable, though left now more and more help- 
less, fatally short of help. A tall young mat, 
called Einar Tamberskelver, very celebrated 
and important afterward in Norway, and a+ 
ready the best archer known, kept busy with 
his bow. Twice he nearly shot Jarl Eric in 
his ship. ‘Shoot me that man,’ said Jar] Ere 
to a bowman near him; and, just as Tamber- 
skelver was drawing his bow the third time, 
| arrow hit it in the middle and broke it in two. 
‘What is this that has broken?’ asked King 
Olaf. ‘Norway from thy hand, king,’ 
swered Tamberskelver. Tryggveson’s met, 
| he observed with surprise, were striking vie 

lently on Eric’s; but to no purpose ; nobody 

fell. “* Howis this?’ asked Tryggveson. ‘OW 

swords are notched and blunted, king; they 
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do not cut.’ Olaf stepped down to his arm- 
chest, delivered out vew swords, and it was 
observed, as he did it, blood ran trickling 
from his wrist, but none knew where the 
wound was. Eric boarded a third time. Olaf, 
left with hardly more than one man, sprang 
overboard (one sees that red coat of his still 
glancing in the evening sun), and sank in the 
deep waters to his long rest. 

“ Rumor ran among his people that he still 
was not dead; grounding on some movement 
oy the ships of that traitorous Sigwald, they 
fancied Olaf had dived beneath the keels of 
his enemies, and got away with Sigwald, as 
Sigwald himself evidently did. ‘Much was 
hoped, supposed, spoken,’ says one old mourn- 
ing Skald ; ‘ but the truth was, Olaf Tryggve- 
son Was never seen in Norseland more!’ 
Strangely he remains still a shining figure to 
us, the wildly-beautifullest man in body and 
in soul that one has ever heard of in the 
North.” 


Tur Hraminer, under the title of “‘ Society 
seared,” discusses the effect upon society of 
the publication of the “ Greville Journals” 


as follows : 


“To possess a grandfather is sometimes 
troublesome even for the most nobly born. 
The old gentleman, however blue his veins, 
may not be always perfectly reputable, and 
the record of his career in life is not always a 
pleasant inheritance. This is one of the pen- 
alties from which greatness cannot wholly es- 
cape, and it is a penalty which weighs with 
peculiar heaviness at the present time, when 
society is making vigorous efforts to be rep- 
utable as well as fashionable. Fifty years 
ago no fortunate inhabitant of the great world 
would have been much disturbed by the reve- 
lation that his ancestor led a profligate life or 
that he used bad language; but now, when 
social life has become gloomily respectable as 
well as trivial, to hear that a grandfather be- 
haved improperly is a real vexation not easily 
tobeendured. The little sins and rumors of 
sins, that used to be the very salt of fashion- 
able existence, are now talked of without a 
smile; the democratic influence has so far 
overtaken the aristocratic instincts that soci- 
ety, for the time being, wishes above all things 
to be decorous, and if its members cannot in- 
pire a full conviction of their intelligence, at 
least they will resent any interference with the 
laudable attempt to impress the people with 
their unimpeachable respectability. At such 
atime it is particularly exasperating that any 
me should appear upon the scene possessed 
of the conscience of the past and without a 
due sense of the canons of taste which are of 
later invention. And the matter is still worse 
when such a person not only remembers in- 
convenient facts, but tells them to the world 
in a printed volume. This conduct, which 
seems to have been the conduct of the late Mr. 
Greville, is indeed shocking. That little scan- 
dils should be whispered in drawing-rooms, 
and known to the privileged few who mix in 
good society, is pleasant and natural ; but that 
they should be made known to the ordinary 
public, many of whom have neither good man- 
ners nor bad grandfathers, this is altogether 
‘ntolerable, and very properly awakens a feel- 
‘ng of indignation, . . . 

‘y It is all very well and very proper for the 
Writers who guard the portals of the fashion- 
able world to be indignant because its secrets 
are revealed. Calmer spectators will not for- 
get that these uncomfortable revelations are 
ouly the outcome of one huge system of pub- 

ty which society directly encourages. From 





the Court Circular down to the insignificant 
paragraphs squeezed with difficulty into the 
eolumns of the fashionable newspaper, and 
from the royal family to the meanest-born 
millionaire who is struggling for invitations, 
all efforts are directed toward the creation of a 
fictitious interest in the private lives of indi- 
viduals whose personal qualities do not justify 
the prominence that is given tothem. It can- 
not, then, be a matter of great surprise if en- 
thusiastic students of the system sometimes 
go alittle beyond the proper limits. People 
who wish to live within sight of the public, 
who desire that all their pettiest acts shall be 
made the subject of comment and report, ought 
not to be over-scrupulous. To be the topic of 
comment is an ambition which may at least be 
understood ; but those who seek this heaven 
should remember that it is not inhabited whol- 
ly by the virtues. They themselves are inter- 
ested in a slight intermixture of vice, for with- 
out this element curiosity would soon flag, and 
the outer world almost cease to take an inter- 
est in the doings of their betters. Society, 
therefore, must not be alarmed when a pro- 
found student of its ways, like the late Mr. 
Greville, thinks fit to make generally known a 
few of the minor scandals that leaven the ex- 
istence of the nobly born. Just as these scan- 
dals in themselves help to render the even 
routine of fashion tolerable, so the general 
knowledge of them assists in keeping alive the 
waning interest of the outer world in the do- 
ings of its betters. In this sense, then, in- 
stead of being abused, we think the shade of 
Mr. Greville ought to receive the benedictions 
of the class he adorned during life. The im- 
pression of an endless and unbroken virtue in 
high places was gradually inducing a feeling 
of extreme dullness. By the publication of the 
‘Greville Memoirs’ this impression has been 
removed. The smouldering embers of public 
attention have been rekindled, and the loyal 
readers of Court Circulars and fashionable in- 
telligence have suddenly inherited new and 
unlooked-for treasures of social knowledge, 
which are calculated for long years to keep 
alive the required curiosity and interest. But, 
even supposing that for this act the late Mr. 
Greville deserves to be regarded as a benefac- 
tor to his class, there may, of ccurse, arise a 
question of degree. Between the little the 
world of fashion desires to know about them, 
and the much some informants may be in- 
clined to reveal, the line is often delicate and 
fine. If Mr. Greville has overstepped this line 
—if he has thrown to the many the curious 
items of information that should have been 
retained for the enjoyment of the few—the 
fault is, no doubt, grave, however excellent 
may have been the intention. 

“We suppose, however, that the sting of 
Mr. Greville’s conduct lies in his unimpeach- 
able social position. This was no mere re- 
porter who had edged his way into fashionable 
drawing-rooms in order to overhear privileged 
conversation. The interviewer was one of 
themselves. He was the trusted friend of 
those whose feelings he has outraged—a per- 
son celebrated beyond others for his under- 
standing of the ways of good society, his per- 
fect good taste, and instinctive obedience to 
all the subtilest laws of manners. This is 
indeed a bitter blow! If the writer of the 
‘ Memoirs’ had been a plebeian by birth, raised 
by good fortune to momentary association with 
those above him, the attack would have been 
less hard to bear. Then it might have been 
taken as a solemn warning to society not to 
admit these aliens within its realm ; the lesson 
would have been severe, but at least it might 
have been endured. In the present cireum- 





stances, however, there is no such source of 
copfort, and the blow falls heavily. At a mo- 
ment of affliction it is almost impertinent to 
offer words of counsel, or we might have been 
tempted to make a single suggestion. If so- 
ciety still wishes to court publicity, its mem- 
bers must not be too thin-skinned. They 
must remember that their little vices really 
endear them to their worshipers among the 
public, and they must not be distressed at the 
unexpected appearance of one or two scandals 
more than the required number.”’ 


Matrnew ARNOLD, in a “ Review of Ob- 
”” in the 
Contemporary Review, speaks acutely of a 


jections to ‘Literature and Dogma, 


kind of *“ mechanical criticism” which we 
often encounter : 


“Conjectures are dangerous things, but 
they form themselves and visit us whether one 
will orno. And we cannot help entertaining 
the conjecture that the criticism upon ‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma’ inthe Westminster Review 
was written by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ At any rate the character which 
marks both the criticism in the Review and 
that in ‘Supernatural Religion’ is the same, 
a mechanical character. Criticism with this 
character is very rife among German critics of 
the Bible, and it has its conveniences. For 
negative purposes it is particularly useful. It 
takes for granted that things are naturally all 
of a piece and follow a uniform rule; and 
that to know that this is so, and to judge 
things by the light of this knowledge, is the 
secret for sure criticism. People do not 
vary ; people do not contradict themselves ; 
people do not have under-currents of mean- 
ing, people do not divine. If they are repre- 
sented as having said one thing to-day and 
its seeming opposite to-morrow, one of the 
two they are credited with falsely ; if they are 
represented as having said what in its plain 
literal acceptation could not hold good, they 
cannot have said it; if they are represent- 
ed as speaking of an event before it happened, ' 
they did not so speak of it—the words are not 
theirs. Things, too, like persons, must be 
rigidly consistent, must show no conflicting 
aspects, must have no flux and reflux, must 
not follow a slow, -hesitating, often obscure 
line of growth; no, the character which we 
assign to them they must have always, alto- 
gether, and unalterably, or it is not theirs. 
*Israel’s first conception of God was that of 
an unseen but powerful foe, whose enmity 
might be averted by the death of victims ;’ 
therefore the God of Israel cannot have been, 
as we represent him, the Eternal that makes 
for righteousness. ‘The original and current 
idea of righteousness in Israel was largely 
made up of ceremonial observances;’ we 
must not say, therefore, that to Israel was re- 
vealed the Eternal that loveth righteousness. 
We say that the world cannot do without the 
Bible, and we desire to bring the masses to 
use the Bible. But Israel went to ruin, and 
Christendom is far from perfect; therefore 
the Bible cannot be of much use. ‘ Take,’ 
says the Westminster Reviewer, ‘the com- 
mentary afforded by Israel’s history on the 
value of the Bible! The Bible failed to turn 
the hearts of those to whom it was addressed : 
how can it have an efficacy for the regenera- 
tion of our masses?’ In a like strain the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion ’—‘ There is 
little, indeed, in the history and actual achieve- 
ments of Christianity to support the claim 
made on its behalf tothe character of a scheme 
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divinely revealed for the salvation of the hu- 
man race.’ No, this salvation must come of 
that ‘true and noble faith which is the child 
of reason. All that we do know of the regu- 
lation of the universe being so perfect and 
wise, all that we do not know must be equally 
so. Faith in the perfect ordering of all things 
is independent of revelation.’ 

On persons and their sayings this sort of 
criticism does execution in very short and sharp 
fashion. Jesus said of the daughter of Jairus, 
‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ Well, then, 
* we have here, by the express declaration of 
Jesus, a case of mere suspension of conscious- 
ness.’ Jesus said, sleepeth/ and how, then, 
can the girl have been more than asleep? If 
Jesus is reported to have said, ‘ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,’ or to have said, ‘ Therefore 
doth my Father love me because I lay down 
my life that I may take it again,’ these speeches 
must have been invented for him after his 
death, when the resurrection had become a 
matter of Christian belief, or when the dogma 
of the Godhead of the Eternal Son wanted 
proving, for that they should have arisen in 
any other way is ‘ wholly inexplicable.’ It is 
* wholly inexplicable’ to this sort of criticism 
that Jesus should have said of the Gentile 
centurion, ‘I have not found so great faith in 
Israel,’ and to the Canaanitish woman, ‘It is 
not meet to take the children’s bread and to 
cast it to the dogs,’ because the two sayings 
show a different tendency, and the same man 
does not utter two sayings showing a differ- 
ent tendency. The first saying must have 
been put into the mouth of Jesus. by a Paul- 
ine universalist, or the second by a Judaic 
particularist. If Jesus speaks of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, then the speech must 
have been invented for him after Jerusalem 
was destroyed; for it is * wholly inexpli- 
cable’ that a man should speak of a thing 
before it happens. To suppose otherwise, to 
suppose, as we do, that Jesus foretold to his 
disciples that they should see Jerusalem de- 
stroyed, that he varied his line according to 
the occasion and the hearer, that he foresaw 
his own death, and that he dealt with the 
terms living and dying in a profound manner 
easily misapprehended—to suppose all this is 
to ‘invest Jesus with attributes of prescience 
and quasi-omniscience which we can only char- 
acterize as divine,’ and is therefore inadmissi- 
ble.” 


A writer of “ West-End Notes,” in Zon- 
don Society, gives a batch of jokes : 


“* Considering the number of pleasant din- 
ners given, and what pleasant things are said 
and told, we must regret the vast amount of 
liveliness and jest that passes off into the air 
and is never heard ofagain. A few Grevilles, 
and perhaps Boswells, may be busy with their 
note-books, on their return from a party. The 
*Man in the Mask’ has often ‘ booked’ the 
choicest of the unconsidered trifles, though 
half the effect must be set down to the scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, of the little stage. 
Some of them are at the service of the indul- 
gent reader. 

“How pleasant are composure and social 
presence of mind! For a general impertur- 
bability B—— is deservedly celebrated. At a 
leading provincial theatre, where he had the 
entrée to the stage, he was conversing with the 
pleasing actress who was to open the play, and 
was already seated at the inevitable table. 
The conversation was interesting. Suddenly 


conventional fashion, pursued by the yells of 
the gallery and the not-even-attempted-to-be- 
suppressed oath of the stage-manager. Noth- 
ing of the kind. He rose deliberately, aud, 
with a low bow—he was in evening tenue— 
said: ‘I shall let Sir Charles know of your ar- 
rival. Good-by. Au revoir/’ Amazing com- 
posure! Of course, there was some specula- 
tion as to what had become of ‘Sir Charles,’ 
whose name was pot in the bill ; and, indeed, 
some wonder why the gentlemanly actor did 
not appear again. 

** A lively lady, when the subject of ‘strong- 
minded women’ was being discussed, made 
this remark: ‘I notice that those ‘‘ women’s 
rights” people are invariably men’s “‘ lefts.”’’ 
Mr. Dickens used to repeat this with admira- 
tion. 

‘“* After Mr. Disraeli had likened the late 
cabinet to a line of extinct volcanoes, some 
Conservative members, for whom the allusion 
was too refined, were asking as to the literal 
meaning of the figure. A member for one 
of the London boroughs said promptly, ‘ He 
meant wsed-up craturs, of course.’ 

** A French valet, lately engaged at a noble 
house, startled the company with the follow- 
ing announcement before breakfast: ‘ Prayers 
is on the table!’ 

“ Dialogue between a lady and an Irish ser- 
vant: ‘Not at home! Would you inquire?’ 
Servant returns: ‘She’s not at home, ma’am ; 
but she says she’ll be in in an hour.’ 

‘** A noble lord lately took in a city lady to 
dinner. She’ expatiated on the completeness 
of her country villa—the flowers, greenhouses, 
or what she. called ‘ otouses.’ She added, ‘ In 
fact, we eat our little all every day.’ Thinking 
this was a figurative way of saying that she 
lived expensively, the noble lord smiled, and 
asked, ‘Was not that a little imprudent?’ 
The eguivogue continued for some moments, 
the lady, it seems, meaning, ‘We heat our 
little hall every day.’ 

** A man of letters was recently in a coun- 
try district of Ireland, with one of those short- 
legged, long-backed, and splay-footed creat- 
ures yclept ‘turnspits.’ The creature excited 
much surprise, being unfamiliar; and one of 
the countrymen, surveying our friend gravely, 
declared, ‘Shure, he’s an author!’ The man 
of letters blushed with pleasure ; he was found 
out. ‘How did you know?’ he said, smiling. 
* By his back and shnout,’ was the reply. The 
countryman was thinking of an offer, pro- 
nounced in the flattering way described. 

“The Bishop of ——, who is apirituel, 
though demure enough, was lately entering a 
room at Lady ——’s party. Two ladies, rather 
too abundantly décolletées, were in the door- 
way, and scarcely seemed inclined to open the 
passage. His lordship cast down his eyes and 
pressed forward, when the ladies drew aside 
their skirts. ‘The fact is, my lord,’ said one, 
‘the milliners ewilZ put such a quantity of ma- 
terial into our skirts, that really ’——‘ That 
there is nothing left for what you call the 
body,’ said the bishop, slyly. 

‘** A lively Irishman, asking for his letters 
at a foreign post-office, was required to show 
his passport or card. He had neither; but, 
with ingenious readiness, turned down his 
coat and exhibited his name in marking-ink 
on his shirt-collar. The official smiled and 
delivered the letters. One of the diners said 
that this was giving one’s name and ‘dress. 

“Thus a window-cleaner, in reply to the 
writer: ‘You have a large family, I believe?’ 
*No, sir, they are all able to take care of them- 
selves.’ The ellipse here, as though the rela- 





the curtain rose, and revealed B—— to the 
audience. 





He, of course, rushed away, in the | vertible, is characteristic. 


tionship and charge of maintenance were con- 


*¢*T am having myself taken in oil,’ said 
a well-known physician, complacently looking 
round. ‘Cod-liver, I suppose,’ growled a Jer- 
roldian.”” : 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL JIS PUB. 
lished weekly, price ro cents per number, or $4.00 per 
annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). 
The design of the publishers and editors is to furnish a 
periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a 
wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addition 
to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a 
thorough survey of the progress of thought, the ad. 
vance of the arts, and the doings in all branches of in. 
tellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natural 
history, social themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, 
current topics, will each have large place in its plan. 
The Journat is also issued in Montuty Parts; sub- 
scription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage prepaid. 
D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AprieTons’ Jour. 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. Appietow 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tse Popviar Sorenct 
MonrTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, 
the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. Tx Por 
ULAR SCIENCE MonrTHLY is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the sub- 
ject admits, fully illustrated. .Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Apptz- 
Tons’ JouRNAL and THE Popular ScieENcE MonrTuLY, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. A» 
PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 








MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL.—App.etons’ JourNat is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Iwo out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 5st 
Broadway, New York. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—in 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLetons’ Rail- 
way Gurve. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting @ 
their journey without their baggage as without a Copy 
of the Gump. Price, 25 cents. D. AprieTon & 0» 





Publishers, New York. 
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